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A DOC’S MISSION. 
THE STORY OF THE OLD AVERY HOUSE. 
In Four CHAPTERS. — CHAP. IT. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The Dog’s Progress. 
Miss Avery came back into her room and hung 
up her broom. She felt on the 
whole that she had gained a vic- 


tory,—the enemy had lost the dog, —-— 
and she had got him. That was | |\ \\ HI 
some comfort, and instantly her 1} (Nh! 
whole nature rose in determina- \ \) 
tion that they never should have \.\ Ve > 


him again. 

She looked under her bed, and 
there, crouching in the far cor- Ae 
ner, the fire-light gleamed upon h 
a pair of great mournful eyes, and 
a subdued whine came from the 
obscurity. 

Miss Avery never had been fond 
of dogs, but this dog she had re- 
solved to protect, and all her 
combativeness was on his side. 

“Come here, doggie!”’ 
“ood doggie!”’ 
eail him out. 

But the tomes were rather dry, 
and wanting in native cordiality, 
and doggie only crouched farther in his corner, 
and gave another piteous whine. 

Miss Zarviah moved the bed, and walking 
straight into the dark corner, reached down and 
took him. 

The poor wretch was drabbled with mud, and 
an old tin kettle, which had been tied to his tail, 
rattled dubiously as she lifted him. 

‘Well, did I ever!’’ exclaimed Miss Zarviah, 








she said; 
So she tried to 


and she brought him ont to the fire-light, and set- ! 


ting him down, put on her spectacles, took her}. ‘ . 
~ 2: ! , , {ing gestures with his fore-paws. 


scissors and cut the string. 





} 
The pail fell off, and the creature looked up at | 


her with his great sad eyes, and licked her hand 
humbly. 

‘Well, I do declare! you poor cre’tur!’’ said 
Miss Zarviah. 

The dog was quivering and trembling with wet, 
cold and fright, but seemed to understand that 
Miss Zarviah meant well by him; he tried to wag 
his bedraggled tail, and then raising himself on 
his hind legs, he made vigorous gestures of sup- 
plication with his two fore-paws. 
was an accomplishment which had been taught 
him in more prosperous days, and which now he 
brought forth as a means of conciliation. 

It had its effect on Miss Zarviah. 

‘**Well, I will,’ she said; ‘‘poor doggie! I won’t 
let any one catch you again; but you must be | 
washed clean.”’ 

And Miss Zarviah brought a small tub which 
she filled tenderly and carefully, adding warm 
water from her tea-kettle, and testing it with her 
hand as if fora baby. Then she produced soap 
and towels, and set to work vigorously. 

She washed and scrubbed till the dog seemed 
really to half melt away, and be no bigger than a 
good-sized cat. Then she wiped him dry, wrapped 
him in an old flannel petticoat, tucked him up in 
a basket and set him in the warmest corner to 
dry, while she proceeded to get her supper. 


Her protégé stopped shivering, gave a sound 


of satisfaction as he nestled himself in the warm | 


flannel, and followed her with his great bright 
eyes as she arranged her supper. 

Miss Avery was methodical in all her ways, and 
this night was the precise night of the week when 
she always made milk toast, and so milk toast 
she proceeded to make. 

She shook down a glowing clear bed of coals; 
she cut a couple of slices of very nice bread; she 
put a skillet of milk down to heat, and proceeded 
to toast her bread on the end of along fork. The 
large bright eyes in the flannel surveyed these 
proceedings with much apparent interest. 

When the milk was poured into the skillet, 
there was a stir in the basket, and the occupant 
struggled to get a good view of her progress. 

“The cre’tur really seems to, know that. there 
are victuals getting ready,’?. said Miss Zarviah; 
“no doubt he’s hungry; and with this thought 
she cut another half-slice. 

When the dipped toast was made, and the tea 


= 
| the cre’tur all but talks! 


Evidently this well, 


| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 








ability the defects 


in his toilet, he 
came and _— sat 
down by Miss 


Zarviah, and rising on his hind 


that was going to Miss Zarviah’s 
| mouth was arrested, and she held 


| Trip—just for his sake. 


| much,”’ 


Miss Avery looked; the dog was standing up in| being called by this name was so unequivocal | to fasten and bolt all the doors, and totake a tour 
his basket, gazing very intelligently at the tea-| that Miss Avery flattered herself she had hit upon | of survey through all the house, and look under 


table. 
‘‘Lie down, doggie,”’ she said; 
your supper by-and-by.”’ 


“you shall have 


the very cognomen he had always gone by. 
Miss Avery swept up the hearth, mended her 
fire and took out her knitting-work. 


Trip, who | 


every bed and in every closet, lest a robber might 
| have slipped in and hidden himself. 
Trip entered into this survey in high spirits, 


But doggie did not lie down, but got out of his | had no knitting-work of his own, looked ardent | scampering before her, racing into corners, smell- 
basket, and gave himself a shake and a lick here | interest in and approbation of all her move-| ing complacently at rat-holes, and giving here and 
and there, and having repaired to the best of his | ments. 


legs, made as before supplicat- 


The mouthful of dipped toast 


it to him. 

He took it off her fork and 
| swallowed it with evident appre- 
ciation. 

“Well, did I ever!’’ said Miss 
Avery. ‘No, I never did; why, 
Well, 
she said, ‘you shall have your supper 
right away,”’ and she cut up his half-slice of toast, 
and put a liberal allowance of milk over it, and 
set it down before him, and he fell to work at it 
with gratifying earnestness. 

Miss Avery certainly enjoyed seeing the way 
that half-slice of toast was disposed of more than 
she did the corresponding morsel which she was 
eating herself. 

‘What, more?” she said, cheerfully, as, after 
the half-slice had disappeared, the great bright, 
silent eyes looked up at her; and immediately 
the saucer was replenished with another portion 
nicely cut-up, which speedily went the way of 
the former; and thus sociably she and her pro- 
tégé finished the supper. 

‘Well, of all things! Who would have thought 
it?” mused Miss Avery, as, supper being over, she 
leaned back in her chair and took a dispassionate 
survey of her new acquisition. 

He was now quite dry, and his soft flossy hair 
of a fine silver color would, if Miss Avery had 
known anything of such matters, have proclaimed 
him a dog of blood and breeding; one of those 
sagacious little Scotch terriers that are pets in 
high places. 

But Miss Avery only knew that he was a dog 
who by a strange “Providence,” as she called it, 


| had become her dog, and now she was meditating 


what to call him. 
Her mind reverted to the days long since when 


trouble, and called him Trip. 
‘Poor Eben!"’ she said, “I reely was hard on | 
him. I wish now I had been more patient with | 


that we can’t take back, if we want to ever so 
and Miss Avery gave a sigh to those old 
days, and concluded to call her adopted pet Trip. 

She tried the name on him, and he looked bright 
and wise, and started at it to go after her as she 
moved about the room, setting up dishes and 


drawn, and the little round stand set ont front of | sweeping the hearth. 


the fire, and Miss Avery sat down to enjoy her | 


tea, there was another commotion in the flannel. 


If ever a dog could express eager, quivering, 


| joyful devotion, it was Trip; and his assent to 





Well, well, we do things | 
























THE 


DoW S PROGRESS. 


It was a new sensation to Miss Zarviah to be 


looked upon with such admiration and devotion | 


as were evident in Trip’s great soft eyes. He 
seemed so every way companionable that she 
could not help talking to him. 

“Did the wicked boys plague you?’’ she said, 
in asympathizing tone. ‘Well, they sha’n’t any 
more; I'll take care of you.”’ 

The effect of these words was most unexpected. 
Trip jumped up and rested his paws against Miss 
Avery’s knees a moment, and then, as if taking 
a sudden resolution, he sprung into her lap boldly, 
and began kissing her face with eager dog-ca- 
resses. 

“Oh! oh! Why, Trip-pe! Why! why! Good 
dog! Don’t! don’t!’’ said Miss Avery, as much 
flustered as if it was a suitor that was declaring 
his regard for her. ‘There, there! get down, 
Trip.” 

But Trip had no idea of getting down; he only 


|quirled himself round and established himself 


composedly in the hollow of her lap. 

‘Did I ever!’ said Miss Avery; “‘he’s deter- 
mined to sit in my lap; well, if you will, you 
will,” and Trip nestled down, closed his eyes, and 
seemed inclined to take a nap in this comfortable 
situation. 

Outside the wind whistled drearily; the rain 
dripped from the eaves with a dull, lonely thud; 
but inside the fire purred and snapped and 
crackled, and the knitting-needles clicked, and 


| Eben brought home the puppy that made snch | Miss Avery said to herself,— 


“Well, how much company a cre’tur is!’’ and 
she looked down at Trip with patronizing com- 
| placeney. 

Miss Avery had not had so pleasant an evening 
within her recollection. 

It seemed wonderful to her that she, who had 
always despised dogs and opposed their way, 
should be sitting now with one in her lap, and en- 
joying his being there. Certainly there must be 


a Providence in it, said Miss Avery. 

When the clock struck nine Miss Avery knit 
into her seam-needle, and rolled up her knitting- 
work, and then in company with Trip proceeded 


there a lively bark, for Trip had rat-catching 
blood in his veins, and felt his foot upon his na- 
tive heath in an old rat-haunted house. 

He ran under beds with cheerful alacrity, and 
saved Miss Avery's creaking joints the trouble. 

When they entered the pantry there was a sud- 
den scuffle and squeak, and Trip stood growling 
and glorious, his soft eyes blazing, shaking a rat 
in his teeth. 

It was all over with Mr. 
minute; but Trip barked 
and shook the victim over, 

slew the slain. 

“Well, I declare, you area good dog; 
there’s that rat that has been plaguing 
me night after night!’ and Miss Avery 
glorified and fondled Trip to his heart’s 
content, and was more than ever 
convinced that he was ‘ 
dence.” 

When they were a little settled 
down from this excitement, Miss 
Avery raked up the fire, and pro- 
ceeded to array herself for the 
night, putting on a portentous 
night-cap that so altered her ap- 
pearance that Trip at first ran 
away and barked, and was only 
to be reconciled when she stroked 
and talked to him, 

Then she arranged his basket 
in the warm corner, put him in it, 
and told him to liedown and be 
a good doggie, and having extin- 
guished her candle, turned in to 
her bed. 

She felt a sweet serenity and 
composure in having her protégé 
so nicely disposed of, and shut 
her eyes and was dropping off to 
sleep, when a tick of paws on the 
floor aroused her. 

Trip had got out of his basket, 
and was standing by her bedside 
looking up wistfully. 

“Why, ‘Trip, 
| the matter? Go lie down, Trip! 

A whine, and a begging gesture of the fore- 
paws, 

“Trippe, go lie down; there’s a good dog. 

Instead of this, Trip gave a spring and jumped 
upon the foot of the bed, with evident indications 
that he wanted to sleep there. 

She was astonished at his presumption, and ris- 
ing, she took him firmly in her arms, and carry- 
ing him back to his basket, said, as she laid him 
down,— 

“There, Trip, that is a nice warm bed in a 
warm corner, and you must lie down and be still.” 
And she patted him down, and drew the flannel 
over him. 

Trip made no more remarks for that time, but 
lay quite still in his basket; and Miss Avery, 
complacently reflecting how easy it was to train 
dogs jn the way they should go, resigned herself 
to her slumbers. 

Soon as a fine high piping through the nose an- 
nounced that Miss Avery was sound asleep, Mas- 
ter Trip ticked quietly across the floor, jumped 
upon the bed, and settled himself in a comforta- 
ble little ball at her feet. 

The next morning early, Miss Avery, feeling a 
remarkable warmth in the region of her feet, 
looked down and saw the foot-warmer that had 
established himself there. 

The moment she moved, Trip frisked to the 
top of} the bed, and kissed her face, and seemed 
so delighted and overjoyed to see her awake that 
she had not the heart to scold him. 

“The cre’tur’s ben used to sleeping on some- 
body’s bed,’’ she said, ‘and he was lonesome, 
poor fellow! Well, Trippe, you’ ve kept my feet 
beautiful and warm, anyhow.” 

Miss Avery now began to reflect on the respon- 
sibilities she had assumed. ‘Trip was certainly a 
lively, entertaining companion, and he had 
warmed quite a place in her half-frozen heart; 
but he was evidently a thoughtless, frisky, heed- 
less fellow, that would be sure to fall into the 
enemy’s hands again if she didn’t look after him. 

So, the first thing after breakfast, she did what 


Rat in a 
and leaped 
and thrice he 


a Provi- 


Trippe! what's 


” 
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she had so long vainly threatened to do, went to 
the policeman who had charge of her beat,—a 
good-natured man, who went to the same chureh 
with her, and detailed to him with some warmth 
her persecutions from the boys of the neighboring 
alley; whereupon he took down their names, and 
assured Miss Avery that he would look after 
them; and then she went to a carpenter near by, 
and as a consequence of this interview, her back- 
yard before night was adorned along the top with 
a row of sharp, lively spikes, set points upper- 
most, so as to render it entirely ineligible as a 
mode of entrance or egress. So she began to feel 
herself fortified and defended in the possession of 
her new treasure. 

After a week of seclusion, to make sure that 
Trip would not run away, Miss Avery took him 
with her whenever she went to market to look 
out her daily meals, to the stores, and along the 
constitutional walks which she maintained for 
the benefit of her health. 

3ut Sundays and prayer-meeting evening were 
seasons of heavy afiliction to him. Trip wanted 
to go to chureh like a good Christian. 

Twice he scandalized Miss Avery by jumping 
out of a window, and surreptitiously following 
her to church, appearing before her pew door 
with a joyous and confident air, as much as to 
say, “Why, you forgot to take me!’’ and Miss 
Avery, to her great mortification, was obliged to 
take him out, with boys and children looking on 
and tittering in a distressing manner. 

Once, too, he got into prayer meeting, nestling 
so discreetly and quietly under her skirts that she 
never saw him till the services were over. Then 
he was wild with delight at his success, and barked 
in a most disreputable manner all the way home. 

Trip was always scurrying off after cats, or 
hens, or other dogs, in their daily promenades, 
to her poignant anxiety and affliction. 

At last, while whirling across a crossing to 
speak to another dog who was running with a 
carriage, he got tumbled under the wheel, and 
broke one of his fore paws, and eame back to 
Miss Avery crying and limping on three legs. 

If Miss Avery could have been told a year be- 
fore of the patience, the loving kindness, with 
which she was to nurse a dog through indis- 
eretions like these, she would almost have said, 
with the Seriptural character, “Is thy servant a 
dog to do this?” 

But the fact was, that Trip seemed only to win 
the more on her heart for having broken his paw. 

Miss Avery bandaged it and wet it with cam- 
phor, held him in her lap, let him sleep on her 
bed: and two or three times in the night, when 
he cried, got up to wet his bandage, and to console 
and comfort him. 

Poor Miss Avery!—no more alone in the world, 
for there was this little silver-colored thing with 
dark eyes that adored her, worshipped her, de- 
pended on her, and that she thought and cared 
for and loved in return. 

So wore the winter away, but in the spring, 
when the new leaves came out on the trees, a 
new leaf was turned in Miss Avery's history. 

+? 
For the Companion. 


BLUE SPECTACLES. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

That Gilbert Norcross should have had a some- 
what overweening opinion of himself, is perhaps 
not strange. Had he been made a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the late war, or chosen representative by 
an appreciative community, Ido not know that 
he would have felt more lifted up than others un- 
der the same circumstances; but to be the only 
available young manin a New England village is 
a position calculated to turn the strongest brain. 

On the battle-field, or in the halls of Congress, 
he would have found many equals and some su- 
periors, and the consciousness of this would have 
had a tendency to keep him humble, but in Pad- 
dletown he was absolutely without competition. 

Was there a pienic, a sleigh-ride, a Fourth of 
July celebration, or a Christmas festival, he was 
the acknowledged leader. 

To be sure, there were others who contributed 
to these entertainments, or the entertainments 
could not have been, but their names were never 
heard; they seemed to be only puppets moved ac- 
cording as Gilbert Norcross pulled the wires. 

sut it was among the young ladies of Puddle- 
town that he achieved his proudest triumphs. He 
was like a butterfly in a garden of flowers, or 
rather like a wicked bumblebee that stole the 
honey and left a sting behind. 

First, there was Sally Smythe, a bright, black- 
eyed girl of seventeen. He escorted her home 
from circles and prayer-meetings, he took her out 
for moonlight drives, he bought her peppermints 
and chocolate drops, and staid so long of an even- 
ing after the old folks were in bed, that the extra 
amount of kerosene consumed was a serious item 
to Sally's father. 

Then, just when everybody, Sally included, 
had set him down as Sally's lover, he suddenly 
and without warning betook himself and his pep- 
permints to fair-haired Cora Dwight. And so he 
went from one to another, always stopping just 
short of the fatal question. 

It is a wonder that the morocco armchair in 
which he pursued his legal studies did not become 
a couch of thorns in requital of his abominable 
conduct, but in truth he seemed to find it very 
comfortable indeed, which was no doubt owing to 
the hardened state of his conscience. 
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One day as he was reclining in its soft embrace, 
—his head a trifle higher than the window-si!l, 
and his feet a trifle higher than his head,—he was 
startled to a more natural and becoming position 
with a suddenness which threw the sheep-skin 
volume in front of him to the floor, from which 
we infer that he was not so deeply engrossed in 
the volume aforesaid that he had not also an eye 
for what was going on outside. 

‘‘Who is she?” was the exclamation he uttered. 

It is observable that although there were two 
ladies passing, he said, ‘“Who is she?’’ instead of 
‘Who are they?” although according to all the 
rules of grammar, two persons are plural and not 
singular. The fact is, he saw only one face, the 
pretty and smiling one; of the other he noted 
nothing but a pair of blue spectacles. 

‘*Who is she?’” He spurned the sheep-skin vol- 
ume with his foot, for he was now engaged ina 
more interesting study than anything its pages 
contained. It was a case of infatuation at first 
sight, to be tried by a “higher law”’ than any put 
down in the books. 

He had no difficulty in finding ont all he wished 
to know, for no stranger ever remained in Pud- 
dletown twenty-four hours incognito. 

The owner of the pretty face was Miss Bascom, 
a student at Wellesley College, who had come to 
pass her vacation with her aunt, Mrs. Tufts. 

Fortunately he knew Mrs. Tufts, so nothing 
was more natural than that he should call on her 
niece, which he lost no time in doing. 

Miss Bascom was not in the house on this occa- 
sion, but presently came riding up from the field 
on top of a load of hay in company with an in- 
definite number of the Tufts children. Her 
shade-hat had fallen off, and her yellow hair was 
tossed and tumbled by the wind, while the laugh- 
ter of the merry party came floating in at the par- 
lor windows with the fragrance of the new-mown 
hay. 

““As much a child as any of them,” 
Tufts. 

**Yes,”’ assented Gilbert, absently, and wishing 
with all his might that something would happen 
which would serve as an excuse for his going out 
to the cart; when just then, to be sure, Billy 
Tufts began to turn somersets on the hay. 

“See that boy—he’s so venturesome,”’ said 
Mrs. Tufts; ‘‘there, he’s falling.” 

Of course Gilbert ran to rescue Billy from his 
peril, followed by the distracted mother, but be- 
fore they reached him he had reseued himself, 
and was standing comfortably on his head. 

Mrs. Tufts first administered a rebuke to her 
son, then introduced Gilbert and Miss Bascom, 
whereupon he took off his hat and bowed, and 
she laughed and blushed, and allowed him to 
help her down over the cart-wheel. 

Here was an excellent beginning, and Gilbert 
improved it by passing the remainder of the 
evening, during which he was introduced to the 
young woman in biue spectacles whom he had 
first seen with Miss Bascom. 

He failed to catch her name, however, and no- 
ticed nothing more than that she was quite plain 
and somewhat deaf. 

Miss Bascom it was who occupied his dreams 
waking and sleeping, and he continued his atten- 
tions as assiduously as circumstances would ad- 
mit, but with what suecess he hardly knew him- 
self. 

She seemed to him like a will-o’-the-wisp, now 
close within his reach, now farther off than ever. 
With the perverseness common to mankind, this 
only made him the more interested and deter- 
mined in his pursuit. 

At length a time approached which seemed to 
favor his wishes. It was the glorious Fourth, 
which the young people were to celebrate by a 
pienic at Shamrock Grove. 

As usual, on such occasions, Mr. Flint’s great 
wagon was engaged to convey the party, but Gil- 
bert had far other plans, though he thought it 
prudent to keep them to himself till he was sure 
of carrying them out. 

He therefore wrote Miss Bascom a note re- 
questing her to favor him with her company in a 
private conveyance. The note being finished, it 
popped into his head to add this postscript: 

“If you accept my company now, may I not in- 
fer that you accept it for life?”’ 

He thought this a very neat thing, and sealed 
his note with a good deal of complacency. 

It then occurred to him that he had never heard 
Miss Bascom’s first name. It was of no great 
consequence, and he was about to direct it, ‘“Miss 
Bascom,’’ when he saw Billy Tufts coming from 
the post-office, which was nearly opposite. He 
beckoned him over. It was the second time Billy 
had come to his relief, and he felt as though he 
could have embraced him, although he did not 
look particularly clean nor tempting. 

Billy had a letter in his hand which he had 
just taken from the office, and Gilbert saw at a 
glance that it was directed to ‘‘Miss Jane Bas- 
com,”” so he directed his own accordingly, and 
told Billy he would give him six packages of In- 
dia crackers and a pop-gun if he would deliver 
his note and say nothing about it to anybody. 

Billy assented with brightening eyes, and was 
off like a flash. In less than an hour he was back 
again with an answer; it was propitious; Miss 
Bascom accepted the invitation, and would take 
the other proposition into consideration. 

There was no longer any occasion for secrecy, 
and Gilbert openly boasted that he was going to 
the picnic with the prettiest girl in town. 


said Mrs. 
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The Glorious Fourth rese clear and balmy, 
and at the time appointed he drove up to Mrs. 
Tufts’ door with «a high-stepping horse and a 
basket-phaeton. Mrs. Tufts looked out the win- 
dow and said,— 

‘Don’t leave your horse, Mr. Norcross; Jane 
is all ready.”’ 

There immediately appeared at the door, not 
the person he expected to see, but the wearer of 
the bine spectacles. 

*‘Good-morning, sir; you see I am punctual; I 
make it a point never to keep any one waiting,” 
said she. 

She wore a scant gray dress, which came just 
below her ankles, displaying a pair of clumsy 
boots; a black hat with a green berege veil, and 
gray cotton gloves. All was to the last degree 
proper and sensible, but also stiff and angular 
and uncompromising. 

Her very gait, as she stalked down to the phae- 
ton, seemed to say, ‘“You see, I have none of the 
follies of my sex.’’ It seemed to Gilbert that she 
had never looked so ugly as now in the bright 
morning sunshine, and the blue spectacles had 
never glared at him so maliciously. 

While this was passing through his mind he 
had made his bow and offered his hand to help 
her into the phaeton, since into the phaeton she 
appeared determined to go. 

“And the other young lady; is she not going?” 
he ventured to ask. 

“Cousin Blanche? 
ago, in the big team.” 

He took his seat beside her, not knowing 
whether he was the victim of a terrible blunder 
or a vile conspiracy. 

As in duty bound, he made 
conversation, but hardly knew 
talking sense or nonsense, and 
self addressing his companion 
cles.”’ 

Probably she did not understand him, as she 
pulled from some hidden receptacle a speaking- 
trumpet and applied it to her ear, saying that 
she always used it when riding. The wind and 
the rumbling of the carriage made hearing diffi- 
cult. 

‘Some persons are ashamed to use a trumpet,” 
said she, “but I consider that a false pride. I 
don’t know that Harriet Martineau was any less 
respected for using a trumpet.’”? And then fol- 
lowed a glowing eulogy on Miss Martineau, who 
seemed to be Jane’s special heroine. 

In all this there was consolation, for it seemed 
to imply that she had failed to comprehend his 
postscript; or was she expecting him to shout his 
sentiments through the ear-trumpet? 

But presently she began,— 

‘With regard to the second proposition in your 
note, Mr. Norcross,’’— 

‘Now it’s coming!’’ thought he, with a shiver, 
and seriously contemplated jumping out of the 
carriage and running away, but her next words 
relieved him. 

“I have given the matter due consideration, 
and have decided that while Iam at college any 
such entanglement would distract my mind, and 
as I shall afterwards give some years to the study 
of medicine, it would be long before I could en- 
tertain such a proposal. Harriet Martineau’’—— 

What more she said he hardly noticed. He 
had got out of the matter better than he expect- 
ed, and breathed freely once more. 

Arrived at the grove, he got rid of Jane as soon 
as possible, and went in search of Blanche. He 
found her sitting on a rock by the water’s edge. 

She was dressed in something white and fluffy 
and charming,—it might have been a cloud, for 
anything he knew,—and fluttering ends of ribbon 
peeped out from all manner of unexpected places, 
while her broad drooping hat enhanced the beauty 
it was intended to shade. 

““Good-morning, Mr. Norcross, or shall I say 
Cousin Gilbert?” said she, mischievously. 

‘Miss Basconi, you know that note was intend- 
ed for you,”’ said he. 

“How should 12 My name isn’t Jane,’ said 
she. 

“No, it was all a wretched blunder; but now 
that you do know it, what is your answer?” 

“My answer? Oh, you can’t be serious, Mr. 
Norcross,”’ said she. 

“I am serious, and should like a serious an- 
swer,”’ said he, almost angrily. 

“What, me marry you? Why, it’s just ridicu- 
lous!’ and she burst into a girlish fit of laughter. 
“It was all very well for Cousin Jane, she’s so 
nice and discreet and sensible, and would take 
such good care of you; but me,—excuse me for 
laughing, Mr. Norcross, but it’s so funny!”’ 

“Tt doesn’t strike me in that light,’’ said he. 

“Oh dear, I fear I’ve been rude,—I didn’t mean 
to be,—but pray forget it all, and let’s be good 
friends, Mr. Norcross, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.”’ 

“Come, Blanche, the boat’s ready,” 
voice. 

“Coming!”’ called she. ‘‘Willie Breck and I 
are going out for pond-lilies. Good-by, Mr. Nor- 
cross.”” And Gilbert stood and saw her rowed 
off by an academy boy in a roundabout jacket. 

To be refused twice in one day is no common 
experience. Yet it had happened to Gilbert Nor- 
cross, and although Jane’s rejection had been a 
relief, it was none the less a mortification. He 
knew, from the smiles and jests of his compan- 
ions, that the story had in some fashion spread 


Oh, she went some time 


some attempt at 
whether he was 
once found him- 
as ‘Miss Specta- 
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among them, which made his position so uncom- 
fortable that he soon stole quietly away ; and ever 
since the mere mention of Blue Spectacles has the 
same effect upon him that a red rag has on cer- 
tain of the bovine species. 
—_<oo—____—__ 
For the Companion. 
CHIN FEE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Although scarcely more than a boy, Edwin Ralston 
had already come to occupy a position of trust. 

At the age of twenty-one he had charge of a heavy 
lumber business in California; he was paymaster ofa 
large gang of men, and he sent admirably brief and 
clear statements, once a week, to the San Francisco 
company that employed him. 

He was faithful, industrious, methodical, and his 
habits were good. Though obliged to associate with 
a rough and vicious class, he remained a gentleman 
both in morals and manners. 

But the day of his temptation came. 

Gambling was a common practice with almost 
everybody in the rude little village on the shores of 
the lake where he was stationed. 

Edwin had already had a taste of this exciting and 
dangerous pastime, when Mr. Jeff Brinkey came to 
town. 

Mr. Jeff Brinkey claimed to be a travelling corre- 
spondent of the Golden State newspaper; and the 
pretended object of his visit was to write some arti- 
cles on the lumber trade in that region. He was 
well-dressed, cleanly shaved, and exceedingly affable; 
he curled his moustache, and smoked the best cigars. 

Edwin Ralston was one of the first persons whose 
acquaintance Mr. Brinkey made. Edwin “showed 
him around,” and in an hour or two they became, to 
all appearances, intimate friends. 

In the evening they visited together the saloon 
where the roughs assembled to gamble and carouse; 
for Mr. Brinkey said he wished to see and describe 
everything. 

He was wonderfully good-natured and condescend- 
ing; and he seemed to have plenty of money, which 
he spent freely. . 

He not only treated the crowd, but also proposed 
to Edwin that they should join in the card-playing. 

Brinkey did not seem to be sharp at the game; and 
he lost a good deal of money, which Edwin and 
others won. 

Edwin would have felt chagrined at this, if Brink- 
ey had not taken the matter so philosophically. 

“It’s nothing!’ he said gaily. “Somebody must 
lose, or there’s no fun. Perhaps I shall have better 
luck next time.” 

Of course, those who had won his money must play 
with him again the next night; for that isa rule of 
honor among gamblers. 

In fact, Brinkey did have better luck the second 
evening. 

Evidently Edwin was one of the losers; for at an 
early hour he left the saloon in great haste, and hur- 
ried towards the small rough-board house which 
served him both as residence and office. 

He took the lamp his Chinese servant had left 
burning on the plain pine table, unlocked the door 
of his private room, and then the door of a stout lit- 
tle iron safe. 

He had set the lamp on a stand, and was takinga 
bag of gold out of the safe, when, turning his flushed 
and excited features, he saw a noiseless figure ap- 
proaching behind him. 

It was a little Chinese, small of stature, and not 
more than eighteen years old. 

He wore his queue coiled up like a black snake on 
the top of his shaven head; a clean white frock over 
his blue jean clothing; and soft Chinese shoes on his 
stealthy feet. 

He had an intelligent face, and his manners were 
quiet and self-possessed. 

Edwin recognized his servant, Chin Fee, and was 
very angry. 

What do you want?” he sharply demanded. 

“Mo’e better you no takee he,”’ said the boy, point- 
ing at the bag of gold in Edwin’s hand. 

‘What business is it of yours?” cried the young 
man. 

“You pidgin aller same mi pidgin,” was the calm 
reply. 

That’s to say, “Your t is my 1! »”” pid- 
gin being the nearest approach which a common 
Chinese can make to pronouncing this important 
word. Hencethe term “pidgin English,” or business 
English. 

Chin Fee went on to explain in the same dialect: 

“Me one pricee boy you got, makee you pidgin. 
Me sabby; me say, mo’e better no takee he,” still 
pointing at the money-bag. 

That is, “I am a boy employed by you to look after 
your affairs. I know; and I say you had better not 
take it.” 

“What do you sabby? you ——”’ And in his excite- 
ment Edwin called him an insulting name. 

Chin Fee answered calmly as before. 

“Me sabby Blinkey. You makee he you flen; he 
no flen. He b’long number one cheatee.” 

(I know Brinkey. You treat him asa friend; but 
he is no friend. He is a first-class cheat.) 

“Clear out with your lies!’ Edwin exclaimed im- 
patiently as he locked the safe again. 

“Me no lie. Me sabby Blinkey in Flisco’”’ (San 
Francisco). “Me waitee boy; me sabby clards” 
(cards) “alla same Melican-man”’ (American). “Me 
lookee muchee, me see Blinkey sheatee. He lan away” 
(ran away). “He come here, ketchee you money. He 
got—this what thing you Englishee talkee?”” (What 
do you call this thing in English?) 

And Chin Fee, curling his thumb and pointing his 
finger, made a motion of shooting rapidly several 
times. 

“A revolver? So have I!” said Edwin, desperately 
clapping his hand on his breast pocket. 

“He got two piecee little rebolbee; he shootee 
chop chop!” (very fast). ‘*He got number one cheat- 
ee, come top side jussee now, helpee he” (who has 
come up here just now to help him). ‘He talkee no 





sabby Johnsing; Johnsing talkee no sabby Blinkey; 
sabby alla same!”’ 
“You mean to say that Rrinkey has a confederate 





with him of the name of Johnson, and that they pre- 
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tend not to know each other?” said Edwin, standing 
on his feet, key in hand. 

“Me see Johnsing in Flisco; he ketchee lickee” 
(got whipped). “He lun away. Now come here alla 
same Blinkey. You play clards; to-molly you belly 
mad’”’ (to-morrow you will be very mad). Mo’e bet- 
ter you go sleep, lettee Blinkey lone. He one piecee 
foolo, no, he muchee heap sharp!” (He is no fool; 
he is very, very sharp.) 

So saying Chin Fee retreated backwards, still keep- 
ing before the excited young man, and trying to pre- 





vent his going out. 

“You tell me what I ought to do? you chattering | 
pig-tailed monkey! Out of my way!” said Edwin. | 
‘The little Chinese was still firm and calm. 

“Mo’e better you no takee he!’’ he insisted, putting 
his hand on Edwin’s coat, where the gold was. 

“T'll teach you manners!” 

And with the key of the safe clenched in his right | 
hand, Edwin struck the boy a sharp blow on the 
temple. | 

Chin Fee quietly stepped aside, while a streak of | 
blood started down his cheek. 

“You stlikee me; to-molly you be heap solly!”’ was | 
all he said. (You strike me; to-morrow you will be 
very sorry). 
He felt the trickling stream, touched it with his | 
hand, and looked at his stained fingers; then turned | 
to look after Edwin, who was disappearing down the | 
street. | 

It was not a severe wound; but Chin Fee was cut | 
to the heart. Even a Chinese boy has what we call | 
feelings. | 

Edwin had always been kind to him until that 
hour; many a time taking his part when he was 
plagued and knocked about by others. 

Chin Fee was not a perfect creature. I cannot say 
that he was entirely without the faults of his class. 
But of one thing I am pretty sure; he was an honest, 
faithful, devoted servant to Edwin Ralston. 

And he knew now that it was not Edwin in his sober 
senses who had struck him. 

It was Edwin excited by drink and the loss of 
money at cards. 

“He dlinkee muchee; no care; makee he one piecee 
bad Melican-man. Me likee he, helpee he, alla 
same.” 

With this sorrowful but forgiving reflection, the 
little heathen Chinee washed his wound, stuck a 
patch of brown paper on it, and went out to cool his 
brow in the night air on the shore of the lake. 

Approaching the beach, in his noiseless way, he 
heard a faint sound, as if an oar moved in a boat, and 
presently saw a stooping figure between him and the 
water. 

The moon was just setting, but it was not so dark 
but that the sharp-eyed lad could make out the form 
of a man, with something like oars in his hands. 

He crept into an empty crate, and watched and 
waited. 

The man moved from skiff to skiff; he appeared to 
be gathering up the oars. Then he walked within a 
few feet of the crate in which Chin Fee squatted and 
trembled, and disappeared, with several pairs of oars 
on his shoulder, behind a pile of lumber. 

When he came back, he was without the oars. 

Chin Fee watched him until he once more disap- 
peared amid some bushes about a point of land pro- 
jecting into the lake. 

Then the boy crept from his hiding-place. He was 
trembling still, for the little heathen was not brave; 
and in the man who had twice passed 30 near him in 
the starlight, he had recognized one of the despera- 
does from “’Flisco.”’ 

It was Brinkey’s confederate, Johnson. The boy 
carried revolvers, though he had once been caught 
and whipped; he’ too, when the chances were in his 
favor, could “shootee chop chop!” 

Chin Fee crept to the pile of lumber, and after.a 
little search, found hidden under it the bundle of 
oars. 

Then he got back into his crate, like a little Chinese 
Diogenes in his tub, and meditated. 

On one side was the lake, with the bushy point 
where Johnson had vanished; on the other, the vil- 
lage, with the lighted windows of the saloon visible 
where the boy crouched. He could not make out the 
figures within, but he could hear loud talking and 
laughter. 

He did not dare go up to the saloon, though he was 
extremely curious to know how Edwin was getting 
on. Since Brinkey and Johnson had come to town, 
he had carefully kept out of their sight. For he knew 
that if either should recognize him, it would soon be 
his turn to experience personally the quick use of 
their revolvers, the “‘shootee chop chop.” 

He had had this fear to overcome before he could 
bring himself to speak of Brinkey’s real character to 
Edwin. And now—he shuddered to think—what if 
Edwin should in turn expose him to Brinkey? 

While the little Diogenes was meditating these 
things, Johnson came out of the bushes, passed the 
crate a third time, little guessing what timorous sharp 
eyes were watching him through the chinks, and 
walking up the slope, sauntered into the saloon. 

Chin Fee turned and looked anxiously at the 
thickets from which the man had emerged. 

“He makee some miskiff that side’ (He is up to 
some mischief over there), he said to himself. “Me 
go see.” 

He crept from the crate, and finding a path through 
the bushes, glided swiftly on towards the end of the 
point. 

The lake lay before him, dark and lonely; the 
gloomy waves lapsing with a melancholy sound on 
the shore. The bushes rustled in the wind, or at his 
touch as he passed. 

Chin Fee was very much afraid to be there; but he 
was searching out Johnson’s “miskiff..””. And he 
found it. *Twas what he had expected. 

With its stern drawn up on the beach was a White- 
hall boat, which he was sure he had seen Brinkey 
using the day before. 

It was all ready to push off. Two pairs of oars 
rested on the oar-locks.' The mast was raised, the sail 
furled. 

The little Chinese gave a low chuckle. 
what all this preparation meant. 

Directly across the lake was a town and railroad 
station, at which the night express stopped at about 


He knew 





two o’clock. It was no doubt the desperadoes’ inten- 


tion to make a sweep of all the money they could, 
rush to the water, escape by the boat thus carefully 
got in readiness, and put across for the train, while 
their pursuers—if they were pursued—were search- 
ing in vain for oars to their disabled boats. 

How should Chin Fee baffle their well-laid scheme? 
That was the problem. 

He did not study upon it long. 
ious son of an ingenious race. 
was quickly formed. 

He knew the boat had a long ‘kedge-line, for an- 
choring and fishing in deep water. He secured it, 
and carried it ashore, kedge and all. 

Then he got out the stern-line, cut it from the sta- 
ple to which it was attached, and made it fast to the 
lower rudder-ring outside the boat. 

Then he tied the loose ends of the two lines to- 
gether, and laid all in a neat coil, which would run 
out smoothly when the boat was pushed off, 

This done, he hooked the kedge, to which one end 
of his double line was attached, to the foot of an al- 
der at the water’s edge. 

The other end he laid carefully from the rudder- 
ring to the coil, so that no foot should trip over it. 
And now he gave expression to his joy in a low 
chuckle. 

“Blinkey ketchee money; me ketchee Blinkey!’’ 

But there was a deeper and nobler feeling than 
that of satisfied cunning in this heathen Chinee’s 
heart. 

“Latston stlikee me! Me help Latston alla same!’’ 

Ralston had struck him; but the faithful boy would 
serve him to the last. 


He was an ingen- 
His ewn counter-plot 


















His scheme laid, he glided 
back up the bank, and crept 
again into his crate. 

The gaming and carousing 
were still going on in the 
saloon; he could hear loud 
oaths as he once more waited and watched. 

At length, what he had so confidently expected 
came to pass. 

There had been a lull in the loud talking, as if 
something very exciting were going on. Then, sud- 
denly, two men darted out of the door. 

There was a strange silence, followed by a sudden 
uproar, and a furious crowd rushed out after them. 

The two men had instantly disappeared in the 
darkness. 

But Chin Fee heard the quick thud, thud, of ap- 
proaching feet. Then two dark forms shot past him 
in the direction of the bushy point. 

He was all in a tremor of fright. 

But he did not hesitate. 

He hopped out of his hiding-place, and ran swiftly 
up the slope. 

There were the pursuers, still near the door of the 
saloon, shouting, gesticulating, and running hither 
and thither, not knowing which way the fugitives had 
taken. 

“They have gone to Big Rock!” cried one. 
others took up the cry,— 

“To Big Rock! To Big Rock!’ 

Big Rock was the nearest station at which the night- 
express stopped. The crowd was just starting off in 
that direction. 

“No Big Rock!” shrieked Chin Fee, in his weak, 
quavering voice. ‘Me ketchee Blinkey! me ketchee 
he that side!” 

The rough lumbermen did not heed him at all; they 
would have trampled him under foot if he had not 
dodged out of their way. 

But Edwin Ralston saw him. 

Too literally had come to pass all that the faithful 
boy would have warned him against. He had lost 
not only his own money; but, in his desperation, he 
had staked and lost a large sum in gold which be- 
longed to the company, and which was to have been 
used by him to pay his gang of men the next day. 

That sum could not be replaced. To Edwin, the 
loss of it meant ruin. 

At the last moment, the certainty that they had been 
cheated at cards by a pair of practised tricksters had 
seemed to break upon all the men atonce. It was 
then the rogues fled with their booty. Then came 
the mob in pursuit. 

Edwin, sobered, stunned, bewildered, stood by the 
door of the saloon, where he saw his Chinese servant 
trying to.head off the pursuers. He remembered the 
boy’s sagacity and faithfulness. 

“What do you say?” he cried, running to him. 


And 





“Me ketchee Blinkey, ketchee Johnsing, alla same! 


China boy ketchee Melican men!” gibbered Chin Fee. 

“Where?” 

“Me showee!”” 

“This way! this way!” Edwin shouted, and started 
down the slope with his guide. “To the lake!” 

Again the cry was taken up,—*To the lake!” and a 
dozen furious men followed. 

The skiffs were found without vars. 

“They've fooled us! They’re gone!” said one. 

“No, no! This side! this side!’ (This way! this 
way!) 

And Chin Fee plunged into the bushes. 

Everything had happened much as he expected. 
The desperadoes had pushed off and rowed away; 
the long line had uncoiled; the kedge hooked to the 
alder-root had held fast. 

The men searched like hounds for their prey, but 
in the darkness found nothing. 

“The Chinee has lied to us!’’ said one. 
is he?” 

“They are off! hear them out there!” cried another. 

In fact, the sound of oars, pulled violently in their 
rowlocks, and of suppressed voices swearing at the 
imaginary snag, were plainly audible. 

Meanwhile, Chin Fee had got hold of the kedge. 

“Me ketchee Melican men!” he cried. “Pull this 
lope! [rope]. Helpee all!” 

Edwin was the first to understand. 
the rest had taken in the situation. 
began to haul on the line. 

Then the fugitives found that, instead of making 
progress from the shore, they were going back to it. 

They tried to find the line by which they were so 
mysteriously drawn ; but being under water, it escaped 


them. # 
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Then they began to empty their revolvers gé the 
crowd on the shore. Their own pistol-flashes g& posed 
them to a deadly return fire. The struggle @8ted but 


little more than a minute. 

When the boat was drawn ashore, 
found sitting in the bow, his hands } 
side, his head drooping. 4 
the bottom. He, too, hac 

Both were dragged out, : 
them by the light of a qui 


inkey was 
ging by his 
crouching in 
st shot. 

poils taken from 
dled fire of bark 
dry limbs. 


Then Edwin called 
out, * Where is Chin 
Fee?” 

All stopped. Where 
indeed was the boy who 
had given them such 
timely aid? 

“Chin Fee,’”? Edwin 


called anxiously,“where 
are you?” 

‘Me here!” said a 
faint voice; “here in 
the glass!” (grass). 

Edwin ran to lift him 
up. 

“Oh, he is hit!” he 
exclaimed, remorseful- 
ly; while all gathered 
about the wounded boy. 

“Me ketchee one litlee 
shot!” said the boy, 
feebly. “Me glad you 
got Blinkey, alla same.” 

*“O Chin Fee!” said 
Edwin, in deep anguish 
of soul. “You did this 
for me, and I had been 
so rough with you!” 

A faint smile lit up 


aa ; the sallow, wan face, 
SEWES AND ORIN SER. and the lips moved 
again. 


“You b’long number one goed piecee master! You 
treatee me alla ploppa! No stlikee—maybe once. 
Me likee, me helpee you, alla same!” 

The little fellow spoke with greater and greater 
difficulty; then, yielding to pain and exhaustion, he 
slipped down and lay lifeless in Edwin’s arms. 

It was all over with poor little Chin Fee, 

Edwin’s money and position and reputation were 
saved; but at what a cost! 

From that night, a change came over that rude 
lumbering camp. 

I do not say that all the men gave up gambling and 
profanity; but there was stirred in their careless 
hearts that sweet spring of charity which sometimes 
shows itself in the gentle deeds of the roughest men. 

And there was one among them whose resolution 


| to live thenceforth a sober and honest life was as 


strong as his grief for Chin Fee was lasting and deep. 
Edwin Ralston has kept sacred that resolution to 
this day. 
+r 


GEORGE MOORE OF LONDON. 


If you were to go to London, you would hear very 
much about George Moore, the great merchant-phil- 
anthropist, now dead. When he was very small, he 
hired himself out to the farmers, that he might earn 
some pocket-money. He got twelve cents a day at 
first, and when he was ten, he earned thirty-six cents 
aday. When he was thirteen he determined to go 
away from home and earn his living. He was ap- 
prenticed for four years to a dry-goods dealer, and at 
the end of this time he had laid up $150. 

Then he went to London, and for a whole week 
went from shop to shop, to as many as thirty a day, 
asking for a situation, and never once getting dis- 
heartened. At length he got a place at $150 a year, 
and began to attend night schools after his hard day’s 
work was done. 

After years of struggle, he was made a partner in a 
small shop. Here he worked sixteen hours a day for 
twelve years, and was up two nights a week. When 
he was thirty-four, he married the daughter of his 
first employer, a lady whom he had loved for years. 
He used to say: “‘I never could have surmounted the 
difficulties and hardships which I had to encounter 
but for the theught of her.” 

He became very rieh, and devoted all his wealth to 
doing good. He helped the ragged schools, estab- 
lished mothers’ meetings for the poor, lectures for 
working men, meetings for omnibus-drivers at his 
own house, and was everywhere the friend of the 
poor and of all noble causes. He educated himself, 





30 that he was welcomed into the best society. Work 
and a lixed purpose to be somebody, made the poor 
little boy who earned only twelve cents a day an 
honored and famous man, heard of the world over.— 
Congregationalist, 





— 
For the Companion. 

HEALTH RESORTS IN COLORADO. 

By H. H. 


The places in Colorado which come most properly 
under this head are Manitou, Canon City, and Idaho 
Springs. 

Manitou is by far the pleasantest of the three 
places I have named. It is a little hamlet nestled 
among the foot-hills at the base of Pike’s Peak. 

It is in the mouth of the Ute Pass, which is one of 
the most beautiful short Passes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

To reach Manitou, you go by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad from Denver to Colorado Springs. 
Stages run from Colorado Springs to Manitou on the 
arrival of every train, and the distance is only about 
five miles. 

There are two beautiful canyons within easy walk- 
ing distance from Manitou; through one of these a 
trail has been made leading up to the top of Pike’s 
Peak. 

The famous “Garden of the Gods,” also, lies only 
about two milesaway. The Fountain Creek, a pretty 
and swift little stream, runs through the centre of 
the village. 

There are three large hotels and several boarding- 
houses here, all of which in summer are crowded to 
overflowing with visitors. The advantages of Mani- 
tou for invalids are, that it is sheltered from winds, 
that it has pleasant and shady walks along the brook, 
that the hotels are better than the average hotels in 
Colorado, and that there are several sorts of medici- 
nal water close at hand, 

The disadvantages are that, owing to the high hills 
around it, the place gets in the winter an hour and a 
half less sunshine per day than the town of Colorado 
Springs, only five miles distant; that it is for the 
sine reason sometimes hot and close in the summer, 
and is very dusty. There is now and then an invalid 
who finds the dampness from the brook objectiona- 
ble; and all invalids find the throng of summer visi- 
tors wearisome and oppressive. 

In July and August Manitou is like Newport or 
Saratoga, except that there is not so much fashion. 
A band plays every evening at the hotels, and that 
amusement known among Americans as “A Hop” 
occurs every week, Of course, under such ci:eum- 
stances no one can have the quiet, the attention, or 
the food which an invalid needs, 

Canon City is not a city at all, but a small village 
lying at the mouth of the Grand Canon of the Arkan- 
sas, about fifty miles southwest of Colorado Springs, 

To reach it, you go by the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad from Denver to Pueblo; or can come from 
the East direct to Pueblo by the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad. At Pueblo, a branch of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad runs to Canon City, 

The town is built on the banks of the Arkansas 
River, which comes out here from the “Grand Cafi- 
on,” by which it has cut its way through the moun- 
tains. 

This Cafion is one of the grandest sights in Colora- 
do, and excursions to it are among the pleasantest 
features of life in Cafion City. 

The town is dull and uninteresting; and the sandy 
cliffs, or biittes, to the back of it, are of a light drab 
color, which makes, under the het Colorado sun,a 
glare almost as intolerable as that of white marble. 

There is one very fair hotel here, and board can be 
had in a few of the private families. 

The advantages of Cafion City for invalids are, that 
it is far enough to the South to be decidedly warmer 
in winter than either Manitou or Idaho; it is entirely 
sheltered from the north and northwest winds; the 
altitude is less, and the air is made moister by the 
nearness of the river, and therefore, for some inval- 
ids, much wholesomer, being less electric and excit- 
ing. There are pleasant drives and excursions into 
the near mountains; and for botanists, the flora of 
the region is of itself an occupation. 

The disadvantages are that it is very hot in summer, 
and very dull at all times; and the immediate views 
are not beautiful and interesting, like those at Mani- 
tou. Theriver water, also, which is the water drunk 
in the town, is often muddy and disagreeable. 

Idaho is a little village in the mountains, a half 
day’s journey by rail and stage northwest from Den- 
ver. 

To reach it, you go by the Colorado Central Rail- 
road, three or four hours from Denver, through the 
celebrated Clear Creek Cafion, which contains some 
of the grandest scenery in the State. The village is 
surrounded by hills, and there is a little brook run- 
ning through it, as at Manitou, but owing to the 
greater altitude and poorer soil, there is much less 
foliage; and the place never looks so green and at- 
tractive as Manitou. 

There is one good hotel and, connected with it, sev- 
eral cottages which are occupied by visitors. In sum- 
mer the place is crowded with people, largely people 
from Denver seeking a refuge from the intolerable 
heat of that sun-smitten city. 

There are very complete arrangements for baths at 
Idaho, much more so than at Cafion City or Mani- 
tou. The temperature of the water ranges from 70% 
to 110° Fahrenheit, and it is very largely impregnated 
with soda. 

The advantages of Idaho are its sheltered situation, 
making it much warmer in winter than most places 
which are so high; the vicinity of grand scenery and 
mining regions of great interest; and a hotel much 
better than the average Colorado hotel. 

The disadvantages are the altitude (eight thousand 
feet), which is too great for many patients, the ex- 
treme quiet and dulness of the place in winter, and 
its dust in summer. 

There are several other points in Colorado at 
which mineral springs are found, and to which in- 
valids have found their way; Morrison Springs, at 
Morrison, twelve miles west of Denver, on the Denver 
and South Park Railroad; the Hot Sulphur Springs 
in Middle Park and in South Park; the Cottonwood 
Hot Springs, on the Cottonwood branch of the Ar- 
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kansas River, ninety miles west of the town of | day’s excursion from the town; most of them 


Colorado Springs, and the Poncho Hot Springs, 
situated in the Poncho Pass, in Lake County,—all 
these are sulphur springs, some hot and some 
cold; in none of these places, however, have ar- 
rangements yet been made at all complete or com- 
fortable for the accommodation of invalids, 

Of the other places in Colorado suitable for in- 
valids seeking simply the climate influences, and 
not wishing to drink or bathe in medicinal wat- 
ers, the city of Denver and the town of 


Colorado Springs are the chief. ‘The merits " 


of these two places are 
so warmly upheld by 
their respective advo- 
cates that it is almost 
dangerous to 
discuss them in 
either _—_ place, 
and ~~ perhaps 
well-nigh im- 
possible for a 
person who 
likes one to do 
justice to the 
other, Certain- 
ly no one ever 


lileed both. 

Denver is 
city with 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Colora- 
do Springs is a village (called a city), 
with not more than 
Denver has big big shops, sidewalks | 
(chiefly wooden), a theatre, concert-halls, billiard- 
rooms. Colorado Springs has two or three small 
hotels (as poor as Denver's big ones), « few small 
shops, grass-bordered paths, one town-hall, one 
billiard-room, and no whiskey-saloon. 

Denver is rich; there are plenty of people there 
who have made big fortunes, built big houses, and 
keep fast horses. 


Bee 
a /DAHO SPRINGS ~ 


some 


four thousand. 


hotels, 


A certain unenlightened ex- 
noticeable. Showy clothes 
and ostentatious entertainments are common. 


travagance is very 


The expression of the city and its people would 
strike any Eastern traveller, walking up and 
down its streets for a few days, as being crude, 
fast, and flashy, redeemed to a degree by evident | 
activity, energy, success, and a disposition to do | 
everything in a liberal, and so far as things are | 
understood, elegant manner. It has, in short, all | 
the faults, foibles, and excellencies of a new rich | 
Western city. 

Colorado Springs is not rich. There is not in | 
the town a man who would be called rich in New | 
York. ‘There are no big houses; there is no | 
fast living; its ways are country ways; showy | 
clothes and ostentatious entertainments would be 
ridiculous. 

The whole expression of the town strikes trav- 
ellers from the Eastern States as being like that 
of a New England village; small, neatly kept, 
comfortable homes; and the two biggest buildings 
in townare a Deaf and Dumb Asylum anda stone 
schoolhouse; « handsome college building, which 
is fast going up, also of stone, will, when it is 
completed, add still more to the New England 
look of the town. 

In the matter of climate there is, perhaps, not 
so much difference between the two places as 
their respective advocates claim, but to hear the 
assertions on both sides, one would think that 
either one or the other place must prove fatal to 
most invalids. 

Denver is a few hundred feet lower than the 
Springs; this is for many invalids a gain. Den- 
ver is colder in winter, and hotter in summer; it 
lies out open and unsheltered on the plains; the 
mountains thirty miles away. Colorado Springs 
lies close to the base of the Pike’s Peak range, 
sheltered by that from western winds, and shel- | 
tered by the Divide, a table-land eight thousand | 
feet high, from winds from the north. 

In the matter of scenery, immediately sur- 
rounding, or easily accessible, it would seem that 
there could be no claim set up for Denver, in | 
comparison with Colorado Springs. 

Yet there are those who assert that the one 
grand view of the main range, which is, no 








outweighs all the picturesque beauty of the sur- 
roundings of the Springs. But to a true lover of 
nature, no one single view, however grand and 
however varied by changing atmospheric effects, 
can be so sufficing and so inexhaustible in pleasure 
as a region full of beautiful views, streams, 
woods, ravines, and climbable mountains, such as 
are to be enjoyed in the near neighborhood of 
Colorado Springs. 

There are ten beautiful canyons within an easy 
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within reach by an afternoon's drive. 


ment Park;’’ there is Cheyenne Mountain, with 
its numerous promontory-like spurs, covered with 
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grand pines, into the 
shade of which one can 
drive in an hour anda 
half from the town. 

The relief, the blessing 
of this, after a scorching 
day of Colorado sun- 
shine, cannot be told, neither is it possible 
to put in words the perpetual blessing to a 
lover of mountains of their near presence, 
friendliness, and shelter. 

The elements of choice for invalids between 
Denver and Colorado Springs as a place of so- 
journ are easily summed up. 

The person who is accustomed to city rou- 
tines, to depending upon people who like noise 
and movement, and has not learned to find 
occupation and delight in out-door life, would 
far better stay in Denver. He will be bored at 
Colorado Springs, and not know what to do 
with himself there. 

The person who likes quiet, has resources 
within himself, is content with only a moderate 
and informal social life, and loves to drive, ride 
and ramble in wild places, who can spend whole 
days happily with a friend, a book, a pine-tree, 
and the sky over his head, would better come 
straight to Colorado Springs. He will be bored 
and irritated in Denver, and not know what to 
do with himself there. 

+o 
For the Companion, 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
The Infinite in burning stars 
Hath sown in heaven His name, 
But on the earth in tender flowers 
It glows with softer flame. 


Lypia M. MILLARD, 


+o 
CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

The French Republicans have always been jeal- 
ous of the church and hostile to it. They have 
opposed the influence of the bishops and priests, 
and whenever they have obtained power, they 
have striven to get rid of it. Aside from their 
belief that priestly authority is contrary to lib- 
erty, the Republicans have known that the priests 
were bitter opponents of Republicanism, and 
would use, as they always have, their authority 
in favor of monarchy. 

One of the first things the Republicans did, 
therefore, on getting full control of the Govern- 
ment, 2 year ago, was to begin to devise means 
for stripping the priests, as far as possible, of 
their influence. The most formidable measure 
for doing this was to strike at the root of that in- 
tluence by reforming the entire system of French 
education. It was seen that the priests retained 
their hold on the popular mind, to a large degree, 
by training the young. As they taught them 
grammar, arithmetic and geography, they also 
instilled into them the creed of the church, and 
the idea of implicit obedience to its spiritual 
guides. 

Among the priestly educators of the young, the 
members of the Society of the Jesuits have been 
the most active and effective. They have a large 
number of seminaries and establishments scat- 
tered throughout France, where they receive 


large numbers of pupils of both sexes, and where | 


they vigorously pursue their object of making 
those pupils good Catholics as well as intelligent 
men and women. 

In order to break up these seminaries, and thus 
put an end, as far as possible, to Jesuit teaching 
in France, a bill was brought into Parliament, a 
few months ago, one section of which directly 
proposed to accomplish this end. This measure 
has already been described in the Companion. 
Suffice it to say now, that, after a bitter struggle, 
the clause closing the Jesuit establishments was 
| rejected by the Senate; which, though a Republi- 


| can, is a more moderate body than the Chamber 
| of Deputies. 
doubt, simply superb from Denver, more than | 


But the ministry were not even then at the end 
of their resources. They found an old law which 
itself forbade the Jesuits from maintaining semi- 
naries in France. It was a law which, oddly 
| enough, was passed when France was a monarchy; 
| for the French kings have sometimes been as 
| jealous of priestly influence as their foes, the Re- 
| publicans. This law has remained for many 

years a dead letter. It was not enforced either 
| by Louis Philippe, the Republic of 1848, or by 
Napoleon [I], The establishments of the Jesuits 


There is 
the famous “Garden of the Gods,’’ and ‘‘Monu- 


were winked at, and suffered to remain and to 
teach. 

Acting under this old law, the ministry has 
boldly issued a decree, ordering the Jesuit estab- 
lishments to be closed, and giving them a period 
of six months in which to do so. 

The decree has caused the greatest political 
agitation throughout France. It has aroused the 
bishops and priests to bitter resistance, has created 
divisions among the Republicans themselves, and 
has revived the spirit of opposition in the vari- 
ous monarchical parties. It remains to be seen 
whether it will be vigorously carried out, or 
whether the gZninisters will find the hostility to 
formidable to enable them to 








poleon, the present head of the Impe- 
ty, and its candidate for the throne, has 
pubRefy approved of the action of the ministry. 
This action on his part has aroused the excited 
indignation of large numbers of his adherents, 
who now threaten to fall away from his support. 
On the other hand, it is likely to win him some 
adherents from the Republican ranks. 

Should the ministers succeed in breaking up 
the Jesuit seminaries, they will no doubt proceed 
to attack the many other similar Catholic ‘‘con- 
gregations’’ for teaching, which are also forbid- 
den by the old law. But they have entered upon a 
perilous road, and it is quite too soon to prophesy 
whether victory or defeat awaits them upon it. 

canna 

For the Companion. 

IN EXTREMIS 


Oh, the soul-haunting shadows when low he’ll lie dying, 
And the dread angel’s voice for his spirit is crying! 
Where will his eng my | wander, just before sleeping, 
When a chill from the dark o’er his forehead is creeping ? 
Will he go on beguiling, 
And wantonly smiling ? 


Tis June with him now, but quick cometh December ; 
There’s a broken heart somewhere for him to remember, 
And sure as God liveth, for all his gay trolling, 
The bell for his passing one day will be tolling! 
en no more beguiling, 
False vowing and smiling! 
J.T. FIEwbs. 
ee 
A SOCIAL OUTCAST. 

There has been a great scandal at the West 
Point Military Academy. A colored cadet named 
Whittaker was found one morning in his room, 
bound hand and foot, cut and bruised. An in- 
vestigation is proceeding as we write, to find out 
the authors of the outrage. 

Whittaker was himself suspected of having in- 
jured himself, but thus far there is little or no 
evidence to sustain that theory. Probably before 
these lines are read, the truth about the matter 
will be known. 

In the course of the inquiry, a fact appeared 
which is disgraceful to the whole body of the 
West Point cadets. It was declared that Whitta- 
ker, during his connection with the academy, has 
been entirely ignored by his white mates. 

They have refused to speak to him, or notice 
him in the slightest way, except when obliged to 
do so by the regulations of the academy. In the 
midst of a multitude of young men of his own 
age, he has lived apart and alone, with not so 
much as a bow or a “‘good-morning”’ to relieve 
his utter solitude. 

A more unhappy existence cannot be conceived. 
The most miserable isolation of all is that of the 
man who is alone while coming constantly in con- 
tact with a large number of people. 

Yet this young man, of good abilities and irre- 
proachable character, quietly pursuing his studies, 
in no way offending any one, is doomed to this 
torture—for it is nothing less—by young men 
who claim to be gentlemen. 

While no person is obliged to choose a friend or 
acquaintance whom he does not desire, and while 
the West Point cadets are not at all under obliga- 
tions to associate familiarly with Whittaker, if 
they do not wish to do so, certainly the ordinary 
courtesies of life are due to him, as they are to 
every human being. To utterly ignore him, and 
thus make his life a perpetual humiliation, was to 
commit upon him an outrage scarcely less heinous 
than the mutilation of his person. It had no shadow 
of excuse in his color or in his conduct. So far 
from being gentlemanly, it was ill-bred and 
brutal. 

In 1875 an election was held for Parliament in 
the English borough of Stoke-upon-Trent. The 
person elected was Dr. Kenealy, a lawyer who 
had made himself detested, and a social outcast 
by his own acts. He was the attorney who de- 
fended the man Arthur Orton, claiming to be Sir 
Roger Tichborne. 

In the course of that trial he had frequent alter- 
cations with the Lord Chief-Justice, and after the 
trial was over, denounced and vilified him. Dr. 
Kenealy was deprived of his privilege of practis- 
ing in the courts, and was “‘sent to Coventry,” as 
the phrase goes, by all his old associates. Not 
one of them would recognize him as a man, or 
have anything to do with him. 

The rules of the House of Commons require 
that a new member shall be introduced by two 
other members of the House. When Dr. Kenealy 
appeared he was not attended by introducers. 
The members did not wish even to acknowledge 
an acquaintance with him. 

Then noble John Bright stepped forward, and 
though detesting the man and his practices, gave 
Dr. Kenealy his arm, and with another member 
introduced him to the House. 

That was the act of a gentleman, and we do 





not believe Mr. Bright ever regretted it, Dr, 





Kenealy was left to himself in the House of Com- 
mons, remained a member until Parliament was 
dissolved, was very badly defeated for reélection 
in March last, and died a few weeks later. 

The remarkable and melancholy feature of the 
case at West Point was, that there was not one 
cadet in whom the sentiment of pity was aroused, 
who had the manliness and independence to be- 
friend the poor fellow even by the recognition 
of the most ordinary acquaintance. It would 
have been to the credit of any white boy there to 
have spoken occasionally the kind words which 
mike a friendless person feel that he is not alone. 

There are many persons in this country who 
have strong prejudices against West Point Acad- 
emy, for which it seems to us there are not ade- 
quate reasons. The conduct exhibited in the in- 
stitution towards Whittaker will give new vitality 
to this unfavorable feeling, and more than that, 
will certainly prejudice the general public against 
the cadets as a class. 

The ideal soldier is supposed to embody in his 
character all that is noble and chivalrous. Espe- 
cially is he imagined to be a defender of the 
weak, and one who scorns a dishonorable act. 
So far as the present West Point cadets are con- 
cerned, the ideal is very far from being realized. 
They may have ordinary manly qualities, but 
they have not moral courage. We hope the bet- 
ter classes of young Americans of to-day are not 
fairly represented by them. 

- +o 
THE SMILING FACE OF WAR. 

Our terrible civil war had its human side. Ameri- 
cans, with their hands upon each other’s throats, 
could not forget that they were brothers, and the old 
affection would often assert itself in a burst of fun 
or pathetic tenderness. 

An instance of this was lately brought to light. At 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, the Confederates 
were enclosed in a semicircular fort, surrounded by 
five columns. In the fiercest of the fight, a Union 
lad of about seventeen fell from the breastwork down 
under the very feet of the enemy. He was wounded 
and burning up with the fierce fever that gunshot 
wounds produce. He called for water, and a South- 
ern officer kneeled beside him and held his canteen 
to his lips. At that moment,a shot from his own 
corps struck the boy in the neck. 

The Southerner carried him to the rear, placed 
him in the care of the surgeon, and after the battle 
attended him faithfully. The lad repaid him witha 
boy’s fervent gratitude. But he was soon exchanged, 
and in the hurrying tide of events during those ter- 
rible years, the friends lost sight of and forgot each 
other. 

A few weeks ago, a letter came to the Nashville 
post-office from the Union soldier, directed to the 
“Major of the Rock City Guards who fought at the 
battle of Kenesaw Mountain.’”? The major was still 
alive, and remembered his old friendly foe. Doubt- 
less, before now, they have met again, good comrades, 
to tell their strange stories and fight their battles over 
again. 

Another pleasant incident of the war was that of a 
Northern physician, who, while visiting some prison- 
ers in Fort Delaware, became interested in a gaunt, 
stern Georgian, who had just been exchanged, and 
was starting, utterly penniless, to find his way home. 
The doctor handed him a twenty-dollar bill. ‘To 
whom shall I repay this?” asked the Georgian. 

“Oh, give it to the first Union soldier whom you 
find in hard case,” replied our doctor, and forgot the 
matter. 

But a year afterwards, the card of an officer ina 
Massachusetts regiment was sent into his office. 

“IT owe you this,” he said, laying twenty dollars on 
the table. “I was in Salisbury Prison, and a Confed- 
erate colonel gave it to me, bidding me, if I ever 
reached the North, pay it to Dr. ——.” 

So a good manly deed is repeated and echoed in the 
world; always because there are in every party and 
race, no matter how ignoble or erring, some true 
souls who will understand it and make it their own. 


MODERN DUELS. 

Here is a story which we find in the daily papers, 
and which is full of significance for boys. Two 
young men recently joined a military company in 
Philadelphia. One, a dentist, was elected surgeon to 
the battalion, but he rebelled against wearing the flat 
cap which belongs to the office, and urged the com- 
pany to allow him to don the nodding plumes of his 
brother soldiers. 

In this he was opposed by his friend; their friend- 
ship therefore changed into bitterness; hot words, 
blows, were exchanged. Both were “club men,” that 
is, unemployed lads who spend most of their time 
idling in a showy kind of restaurant and billiard 
house, of which they are temporarily part owners. 
Club ideas forbade the settlement of the difficulty by 
any but the “code of honor.” They proceeded, there- 
fore, to settle it in this way. 

A week was devoted to preparation. Several cases 
of duelling pistols, boxes of surgical instruments, 
hamper of luncheon, baskets of champagne, etc., were 
provided,and at the end of the week the would-be 
“men of honor,” accompanied by two seconds, two 
surgeons, and four witnesses, and carrying this 
weight of baggage, were driven tothe border line be- 
tween two States and placed in position. 

Both were so badly scared that one fired in the air, 
and the other nearly shot his second standing beside 
him. “They then hastily rushed forward to shake 
hands, profess themselves satisfied, and hurry home. 

The story was out, however, and the silly lads be- 
came the joke of the city. In the last generation 
there was a savage chivalric belief that a man’s truth 
or honor should be so dear to him that he must kill 
the man who doubted it. Out of this grew the ‘code 
of honor,” a wicked, inhuman thing, but a reality. 

Instead of it, these silly lads substitute a sham bit 
of tomfoolery in which nobody is hurt, or expects to 
be hurt. 

There are two points in this story to which we wish 
to call the attention of American Jads; the first is, 
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that young men who have real work to do in life are 
not likely to spend their time in hanging about clubs, 
pining for plumed hats, or making themselves ridic- 
ulous in fighting bloodless duels. The second is, that 
while a duel thirty years ago was still regarded as a 
serious matter, it is now looked upon with contempt, 
except by very young or weak men who desire a tem- 
poiary notoriety. 





+r 
AN ODD RIDE. 

Daniel Webster used to tell with great zest the story 
of his carrying a Boston exquisite over a bridgeless 
stream near Marshfield. The dandy was afraid of 
wet feet, and seeing Mr. Webster near by, farming 
in old clothes, supposed him to be one of the common 
farmers in the neighborhood. He hailed him as “old 
fellow,” and begged for a ride on his shoulders over 
the creek. Webster appreciated the joke, and granted 
the favor. 

But Mr. Webster once rode in a similar way on a 
negro’s shoulders. In riding from Georgetown to 
Washington in the spring, the carriage stuck fast in 
the mud near Washington, and the horses were help- 
less to pull it out. They were unhitched, and the 
coachman began to help out the passengers. The 
carriage was in the middle of one of the broad streets, 
and the way to the sidewalk was a longone. A slight 
frozen crust was on the surface, and underneath an 
unknown depth of mad, The coachman, a burly ne- 
gro, easily carried the lighter gentleman to shore. 

But when Mr. Webster mounted, his great weight 
broke through the crust, and the driver seemed as 
stalled as the carriage. Mr. Webster begged the ne- 
gro not to let him down. He replied, very coolly,— 

“Don’t be scared, Mr. Webster. I'll take you safe 
to land, if you will only be cool. Be quiet and easy 
as you can, please. But you mustn’t spur me—if you 
spur me, you will throw me sure.” 

He kept his word, and Mr. Webster had a ride on 
his back in a very uncertain and perilous position. 

But the negro gained a foothold, and by a rapid 
movement over the cracking crust of earth soon 
came to firmer soil, greatly to the relief of the dis- 
tinguished statesman. 





+r 
HOPE FOR AFRICA. 

The African tribes are often regarded as incapable 
of a high civilization, because those near the coast 
have many vices and few virtues. They are ignorant 
and untruthful and quarrelsome. But travellers in- 
to the interior always make a favorable report of the 
negroes with whom they come into contact. 

They assert that the coast tribes have been demor- 
alized by the slave-trade and by intercourse with the 
whites, and are not fair specimens of the negro race. 
Dr. Moffat and Dr. Livingstone always spoke highly 
of the character and habits of tribes in the interior. 
Sir Bartle Frere and Lieut. Cameron write in similar 
testimony. 

Mr. Stanley, who has no love for the African race, 
expresses a genuine surprise at the superiority of the 
interior tribes over those living on the coast. They 
are honest and truthful, and generally kind to stran- 
gers. They live in comfortable huts, and have a large 
variety of good food. They raise fowl and goats, and 
in many places cattle. Their clothing, though scanty, 
is all that is needed for the climate, and they have a 
great fondness for ornaments. They live quite as 
comfortably, he thinks, as the working classes in 
most Evropean States. 


——-- +e 


A DANGEROUS SPORT. 

Jumping with a rope is one of the most fascinating 
amusements of the spring-time. Groups of school- 
girls may be seen in city and country emulating each 
other in skill in their favorite sport. But physicians 
are sounding a note of warning against this amuse- 
ment, because it is attended with danger, which in 
some cases has proved serious. 

It has been long known that this excessive jumping 
is perilous; and that several girls, in attempting to 
reach a high figure of many hundreds, or a thousand 
jumps, without stopping, have thereby caused their 
death. But the new protest is against even moderate 
indulgence in this sport; and several recent cases of 
paralysis of nerves of the limbs and of the spine en- 
force it with terrible emphasis. 

Physicians say that the sport is always attended 
with a jar to the delicate nerves of the foot, and with 
a strain on other nerves in the body, which may lead 
to paralysis, or even to fatalinjury. It will be hard 
to check girls from indulging in this favorite amuse- 
ment; but if it is attended with such great danger, 
parents and teachers should forbid children from 
joining in it. 

———---++or-----——— 
HIS MEMORANDA. 

The brief notes from which Henry Ward Beecher 
preaches his evening sermons would be a curious 
puzzle to any stranger who should attempt to de- 
cipher them. They would give him no more help in 
understanding the drift of the sermon than so many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Catch-words, names of in- 
dividuals, mathematical figures, have a world of mean- 
ing to him, but are unintelligible to others. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce of England had a 
similar idiosyncrasy, Another bishop heard him 
preach a great sermon, in which one passage was par- 
ticularly grand and impressive. It described with 
singular eloquence and power the effect on the soul 
of the clearing away of intellectual doubts. The bish- 
op was so much impressed by it that he was anxious 
to read it with care. He begged the privilege of 
looking at the manuscript. Wilberforce put it into 
his hands with a smile, turned to the page which con- 
tained the passage inquired for, and showed a blank 
sheet of paper, inscribed with the single word “fog.” 


4@ 
NO PRIDE. 

An old farmer down in Durham, Maine, thus de- 
scribes Annie Louise Cary, whom he knew as a little 
girl, before her wonderful voice had brought her 
wealth and fame, and sufficient applause to turn the 
head of any maiden less sensible. 

“Annie’s jest the girl she used tobe. She don’t 
wear none of her fine dresses when she comes back, 
nor her flashin’ diamonds either, She’s jest as natral 








as natur, and don’t on on no airs. She jest comes in- 
to the old church and pipes us, and knows everybody 
jest as she did when she was a school-girl.” 


$4 —__—_—_- 


THE FOUR FRIENDS. 

“Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.”” This sentiment, from 
David's lament over Saul and Jonathan, might have 
been appropriately inscribed on the granite cross 
which marks four graves in Virginia. The occasion 
of the monument is thus told: 


In 1853 four gentlemen entered their sons at a 
boarding-school at Cokesbury, S.C. They had been 
for years intimate friends and clergymen in the 
Methodist Church. 

These boys remained at this school, roommates and 
classmates, for two years, and entered Wofford Col- 
lege, standing relatively first, second, third and 
fourth in a large class. 

They remained at the institution four years, were 
roommates all the t ae ny relatively first, 
second, third and fourth. 

They then entered a law office at Spartanburg, and 
studied law under the same chancellor. 

The war broke out, and at the call for troons they 
all entered Jenkins’s rifle regiment from South Car- 
olina, and were messmates in the same company. 

Being near the same height, they stood together as 
comrades in battle in this regiment. 

Atthe second battle of Manassas, August, 1864, a 
shell from the enemy’s battery fell into the ranks of 
this company, killed these four boys and none other 
in the company. 

They are buried on the battle-field, and sleep to- 
gether in the same grave. 

Their names were Capers, McSwain, Smith and 
Duncan, and they were the sons of Bishop Capers, 
Rev. Drs. McSwain and Smith of South Carolina, 
and Rev. Mr. Duncan of Virginia, the last being a 
brother of Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Randolph Macon 
College. 

The grave is marked by a granite cross, und en- 
closed with an iron railing. 


~~ 


A MUSICAL JOKE. 
That music hath charms to soothe the breast of a 
school-boy is proved by this anecdote of Chopin. It 
might be called a “story without words.” 


If his father’s pupils made too much noise in the 
house, Frederic had only to place himself at the pi- 
ano to produce instant and perfect quiet. One day, 
when Prof. Chopin was out, there was a frightful 
scene. Barcinski, the master present, was at his 
wits’ end when Frederic, happily, entered the room. 
Without deliberation, he requested the roysterers to 
sit down, called in those we were making a noise 
outside, and promised to improvise an interesting 
story on the piano if they would be quite quiet. 

Ail were instantly as still as death, and Frederic 
sat down to the instrument and extinguished the 
lights. He described how robbers approached a 
house, mounted by ladders to the windows, but were 
frightened away by a noise within. Without delay, 

they fled on the wings of the wind unto a deep dar k 
wood, where they fell asleep under the starry sky. 
He play ed more and more softly, as if trying to lull 
children to rest, till he found that his hearers had ac- 
tually fallen asleep. 

The young artist noiselessly crept out of the room 
to hisparents and sisters, and asked them to follow 
him with a light. W hen the family had amused 
themselves with the various postures of the sleepers, 
Frederic sat down again to the piano, and struck a 
thrilling chord, at which they all sprang up in a 
fright. A hearty laugh was the finale of this musical 
joke. 


GREATNESS OF TEACHING CHILDREN. 

Parents love the faithful teachers of their little 
ones. What the Saviour says about kindness to His 
“little ones,’ and the reward it brings, is familiar to 
all. The London Sunday-School Teacher says: 


There is an interesting story told in the Jewish Tal- 
mud. It is not without its bearing upon the work of 
the Sunday-school teacher. The story runs that there 
had been a long season of drought in Palestine, and 
all the heads of the Jewish religion gathered them- 
selves together to pray for rain. There were the 
priests praying for rain, but it did not come. And 
the Pharisees prayed; still no rain. The rabbis and 
the scribes prayed; but there was no result, no rain 
came. 

At length a man whom no one knew at all stood up 
and prayed for the same object; and immediately He 
who causes His wind to blow, and His rain to ‘fall, 
blackened the whole face of the sky with clouds, and 
there was a burst of abundant rain. Amazed at ‘this, 
all the Pharisees and scribes and rabbis turned to 
this obscure and unknown person, and said,— 

“Who art thou, whose prayers are heard when all 
ours have been rejected?” 

And the answer was,— 

“Tam a teacher of little children.” 


———<+@r— 
A SINGULAR INAUGURATION. 

In electing a President of the United States, the ri- 
val candidates generally get abused, through the 
newspapers, by the several parties, before it is finally 
decided which one will be elected. It is the politicians’ 
last chance, and they are sure to improve it. The 
Milwaukee Sentinel quotes an amusing example from 
Africa, which is a fair burlesque of the rough Amer- 
ican custom: 


We vaguely recall a custom said to prevail among 
a tribe of negroes in the interiorof Africa. When 
the king dies the heir ’ pparent is first seized by the 
te a and clothed in the most wretched garments. 

hen he is seated upon the ground, and the people 
address him in the vilest language and treat him toa 
perfect shower of abusive terms. After this they at- 
tack him and drive him through the streets, peiting 
him with mud the while, and lashing him vigorously 
with switches. Atthe close of this interesting per- 
formance he is washed, arrayed in the most gorgeous 
apparel, treated with the most lavish courtesy and 
respect, crowned with infinite ceremony, and forever 
after implicitly obeyed. 


——_<@>—____—_- 
ONE WOMAN’S FOLLOWERS. 

For several years the Empress of Austria, who is a 
Diana in her tastes, has visited England and Ireland 
during the hunting season. Her retinue is very large, 
and the tax-payers of Austria foot the bills without 
the consolation of having the money spent among 
them: 


Twenty-five sit down in the steward’s room, and 
sixty-five in the servants’ hall, every day to meals— 
ninety in the Empress’ household. Tn the stables are 
about fifty horses, though out of these only six are 
for Her Majesty’ sown riding. So far, she has never 
ridden a horse after he has once thrown her, which 
this year will be an expensive rule. 

A Scotcr minister in one of his parochial visits 
met a cow-boy, and asked him what o’clock it was. 
“About twelve, sir,” was the reply. “Well,” re- 
marked the minister, “I thought it was more.” ‘It’s 


never any ore here,” said the boy; “it just begins 
at one again,” 
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Bronchitis.—Throat Diseases often commence with 
a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These 
incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” which if neglected often result ina 
chronic disease of the throat. { Communicated. 
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MARK r Your | CLARK’S CILS. 
Linen Sold at all Stationers, 
Just Issued. “The Young Marooners on 
EQUAL TO san Coast of Florida.’’ It relates the 
adventures of four children cast upon an 
ROBINSON | uninhabited island; something useful on 
every page. Sent by mail for $1.50. 
CRUSOE. | Alfred Martien, 29 S0.7th St., Phila., Pa. 


Have You a Room to Paper? _ 
Then send for cnmplen ot Wood Papers— 
handsome, durable, cheap, Our beauti- 
ful native and foreign woods are prepared 
especially for walls, and wniversally ad- 
mired. The grain and color preserved in- 
definitely, and can be easily cleaned, 24 
samples, 10 cts by mail. Address 

‘HAS. W.SV'URR, 
Boston, Mass. — 


The Very Best . 
FINISH 
For Walls. 


24 Samples, 
_ 10 Cts. 


Box 3072. 


A horse that Or a natural ros fant uibof ¢' miles an hour, 
and that has trotted a mile in 2.25 or less. He must be 
sound and kind, and not afraid of objects; in other words, 
a thoroughly broken gentleman’s horse. Ple ase 2 give full 
dese og weight, height, &e. , &e,, and addre: 

_A. Ww. AVIS, Youth’s C ompanion | Offic e, BS oston, Mass, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized P hosphates g' give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New Y ork, k. By Druggists or mail $1. 


“Hartford” Woven Wire Mattress 


—FOR— 

Safety, Durability and Comfort. 

No bedding is required for softness; in the cool seasons 
enough is required for warmth. For hot weather it is un- 
equalled—cool, comfortable, healthy. Jn cold weathera 
light Hair Mattress upon Woven Wire is the extreme of 
uxury, Itis the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits, 
Cireulk ree to any address. Write to 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CoO., 
175 1-2 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn,, | U. oS. A, 
DON'T GIVE UP. 

Whatif you have tried different “put up” medicines in 
vain? Have you not been equally disappointed in some 
physicians? Do not consider your case incurable until 
you have made a thorough trial of Dr. 
Medicines. 















Pierce’s Family 
They are chemically pure, of uniform strength, 
and have come into general use by reason of superior merit, 
In cases of general and nervous debility, consumption, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, “liver complaint,” scrofulous bunch- 
es, ulcers, and eruptions, the Golden Medical Discovery 
is a most valuable remedy; while hundreds of women, 
who had for years been bed-ridden, have, by the use of Dr, 
@ierce’s Favorite Prescription, been relieved or restored to 
health. The introduction of these two remedies has revo- 
lutionized the treatment of chronic diseases. Patients are 
no longer depleted and salivated, as the tonic and alterative 
properties of the Discovery long since demonstrated a bet- 
ter way. Mrs. Samuel M. Kemper, of Gallaudet, Ind., 
writes, “Your Favorite Prescription and Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets have saved my life.” 





"12 GRIFFIN'S PATENT SAW BLADES 
GIVEN AWAY! 


This picture shows a beautiful Bird Cage, which is 
exceedingly rich in design, and is worth from $10 to $15 
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when made up neatly. The price of the design is 25 cts. 
To every one purchasing the design we shall for a few 
weeks give with it free 1 dozen Griffin’s Patent Saw 
Blades. We do this simply to make these best of all blades 
more generally known. 
We have received many testimonials from those using 
the Griffin Saw Blades. The following are specimens: 
TREASURY Dep’t, WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1880. 
Messks. PERRY Mason & C¢ I find the Griffin Saw 
Blades the best I have ever used. 
Respectfully, 





c. 8S. HOLMES, 
SHARON, Pa., April 21, 1880. 
Prrry Mason & Co.: 

Gentlemen—For the enclosed $2.75 please send 1 Gross 
Griffin Blades No, 1 to 6and 1 Gioss7to 10. The | dozen 
you sent me as samples are the best I have ever used. 
When they are known more generally, | am sure the Art 
of Scroll Sawing will receive a great impetus, because 
of their superiority over other blades. I saith not be 
without them, if they cost double the mi ice you 

Respectfully, 3.8. WIL LIAMS. 
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FASTEST CUTTING. 
SHARPEST TEETH. 
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We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 

Sizes from No.1 to 6 inclusive, 15 cents per dozen, or 
$1.25 per gross. 

No. 7 to 10 inclusive, 20 cents per doz., or $1.50 per gross. 

PERRY MASON & CoO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 











The following communication from a highly esteemed 
citizen of Boston comes to us unsolicited, The writer, for 
obvious reasons, requests us not to publish his name; at 
the same time he desires to make known the fact of his 
discovery for the benefit of others similarly afflicted. 


Boston, MAss. 
MEssks. Josern Burnetr & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—You may not be aware of the fact that your 
Kalliston affords relief in that most distressing complaint 
called Itching Piles. 1 made the discovery some 
ago, during a night of intense discomfort and suffe: 
simply applying Kalliston, 


weeks 
ing, by 
a bottle of which happene ito 
be on my dressing-table. The effect seemed to me magical; 
the itching ceased almost instantly, and I have had no 
recurrence, 

feel it to be my duty to make this statement to you, 
hoping that thereby other sufferers may be relieved. 

Very truly, your obliged and obedient servant, * * 


Since receiving the above, the proprietors of Kalliston 
have endeavored fairly to test its value as a specific for 
Itching Piles, having caused it to be used in many aggra- 
vated cases, and in every 
relief. 


instance it has given instant 


The following letter will prove interesting 
suffer from this disagreeable disease: 


to those who 


JANUARY 29, 1880. 
JOsEPH BuRNETT & Co.: 

I have had the Itching Piles off and on ever since the 
war, Sometimes I have suffered agony, and I tell you no- 
body Knows what pain and misery 1s unless they have had 
the Itching Piles. 

Somebody told me that your Kalliston would cure me. I 
gota bottle, and the very first time Ll used it the pain and 
itching was all gone in a few minutes, and I think Iam 
cured, as I have not had any trouble from it for a fort- 
night, 

Another thing about the Kalliston, it is nice 
and easy to use. Yours truly, 





and clean, 


JOS, E. FOSTER, 

1l Lowell Street, 
Send to JOS. BURNETT & CO., 

for punphiet 


World's 


sSoston, Mass., 














EEL. Y GiHAIR of 
x WHE LY. L. Ct ES and SIZES for 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Vatentee 
and Maker of the * Rolli > 
hp d about at the Centenni: 
llustrated Catalogue send st: ump, and 
mention Youth’s Companion. 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street 
Remarkable.—John Hunt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
himself seized with a general dropsy. 
an enormous size; he coula not lie down, and death seemed 
inevitable. His Kidneys were also badly affevted. The 
services of a renowned physician were secured, and a pre- 
scription was made after a thorough examination, Mr. 
Hunt began to improve at once, and after as re} 
stored to perfect health. 
similar cases with the same results. 
REMEDY, the Great Kidney 
is now sold by all Druggists. 








N.Y. 


found 
His body swelled to 


a time w 
The family used the medicine in 
They named it HUNT'S 
and Liver Medicine, 
Trial size, 75 cents, 


ANTI- 
MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 
A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers pos 
itively protec ‘ts them against 
the ravages of Moths. Will 
not nure ty ape ‘st fabrics. 
‘AMP {ALL & CO., 
naan St. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


COMMON PRAISE H HYMNAI 2 Sovers.) "BY 


WATERBURY, is a wonderfully good, ¢ ompa 1c t and cheap 
collection of 150 standard hymn tunes, 170 standard hymns, 
and numerous chants. Examine for Sunday School or 
Congregation, 

75 cts.) Sy G. F. ROOT. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN, sii. teisoa find iin: 


proved by the author, and is a fine cantata for Mi ty and 
Flower Time. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK. ‘iii'i.5S°"% 


very superior Anthem Book. 


and it 
















110 and 112 


Best Sunday School 


WHITE ROBES. °° °°"? sonc*hook 
ROBINSONADE. wee tates, ina Stasi vee 


tion, founded upon the adventures of * Poor Robinson 
soe.” By A. DARR. 


By A. 
(35 cents). Best Teme 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. ‘yore took. 
FIELD OF HONOR, $35 ii:is i352" Stamncns opera. 


Just published. 
THE SORGERER. ‘s!) 1.) 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS: 


Soo By ALL DEALERS THrovucwourhe WOALY, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1 878, 


PR ee! 


BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, no two 
1 alike, together with our new Card Price List, 
just out, sent free to any address on receipt of 3 ct, stainp 
to pay return postage, 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 








SULLIVAN’S Best Opera, 











Established 20 20 years. 


“geLaADIES _ 


"CIRCULARS 
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FA MILIARITY with the writings of the great poe ts 
is a necessity to any one who wishes to appear well in 











company. For 10 cents we will send a book of 160 selec- 
tions from the beantiful melodies of Moore, the grand 
poems of Byron, and the unegualled songs of Burns, and 50 
popular songs. Desmond & Co., 915 Race St., Phila., Pa, 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





MAY 13, 1880. 











For the Companion, 
THE HIGHER COURAGE. 


You tell me that life is not what I dream, 
‘That man is selfish, and woman vain; 

That the strong ive made strong through suffering, 
And the wise are wise but in bearing pain; 

That our souls are filled with earthly dust, 
The glory fades from our skies away, 

And the human heart, like the mountain pine, 
Sings a song of grief on the brightest day. 





Yet must we live for petty aims, 
And say perfection exists nowhere ” 
I see but house-plants, well, what then? 
The fields are green, and the hills are fair, 
Better good dreams than evil faets, 
A noble faith than ignoble deeds, 
My path may not run through fruits and flowers; 
Must [ therefore fill my hands with weeds? 
I know, | know they must die away, 
The altar-lights of the misty dawn; 
We worship no more at the shrines of youth, 
Their idols are broken, their splendor gone. 
Yet, hoping on as best we may, 
Whatever makes or whatever mars, 
It can be no crime, if our feet grow tired, 
Though the dust be nearest, to look at the stars, 


Nay! find no fault with the world as it is, 
Though the end of all you may not see, 
Facts are God's thoughts, my friend; and God,— 
What is God but Reality ? 
We must labor on till the long day’s close ; 
We shall know life’s meaning then. Ah, well, 
We may find it true in the end,—who knows? 
The old tale of the angel and Israel. 
\uecustts M, Lorp. 


“o> 
For the Companion. 


A SELF-FORGETFUL BROTHER. 


As worthy of honor as they who maintain a 
Christian character amid reproach, are those who 
sacrifice their own interests for some member of 
the family, from a sense of duty to God, Such 
lives live in other lives, and out of them, often, 
the noblest results grow. 

The life of Bishop Hall, of Norwich, England, 
furnishes a chapter in biography which is greatly 
prized by those who seek elevating influences 
from good books. The bishop owed his eminent 
usefulness to a single act of self-forgetfulness and 
self-denial on the part of his brother. 

He entered a preparatory school with a hope of 
fitting himself for the work of the ministry. As 
he advanced in his studies, and all the right am- 
bitions of youth were stimulated, his support 
seemed about to fail. The lad betook himself 
to prayer, with a strong faith that an unseen 
Hand would open some golden door of Providence 
before him. 

“Never in my life,’’ he said, “did I so throw 
myself upon Divine Providence as in this busi- 
ness.”’ 

At this critical period of anxiety, longing and 
faith, his elder brother chanced to visit Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, where he witnessed the 
pleasant halls and libraries, the chapels, and the 
refined associations of scholarly minds. He loved 
his younger brother, and remembered him as 
struggling at school, and waa filled with an affec- 
tionate inspiration to help him in the struggle. 

But his own means were small. 

There was one thing he could do. He could 
virtually disinherit himself of the small portion of 
his father’s property which, in the course of time, 
would naturally fall to him. 

He returned home, and affectionately and rev- 
erently got down on his knees before his father, 
and begged him to sell a part of his land and give 
the proceeds to his brother, so that the lad might 
be better prepared for an eminently useful life. 

His willingness to sacrifice his own interests 
for his brother’s good touched his father’s heart, 
It was hard to resist an appeal like that, and the 
asked-for sacrifice was made, 

Bishop Hall became a preacher to courts and 
princes. His good influence filled England, and 
he raised the standard of the piety of his own 
country and the age. His honor brought honor 
to his brother and the family, and his worldly 
success placed all of his relatives within the reach 
of any needful assistance. H. B. 


~@> -- —_—— 


THE UNTOLD STORY. 

The beginning of one of those untold stories, 
which death interrupted, is thus narrated by the 
Detroit Free Press: 

The morning was warm and bright, and the 
robins were whistling in the trees behind the hos- 
pital. 

The sun that made the March morning so mild 
strenmed in at the half-curtained window and 
lighted up the wan features of a poor sufferer ly- 
ing on a cot in the lone ward. 

It was a young man, and he was a stranger in 
the city. 

All that was known of him was that he had 
been found early one morning lying beside the 
railroad track with his lower limbs crushed and 
bleeding. 

He was taken to the hospital, and when he re- 
covered sufliciently, he said that he had fallen be- 
side the track weak from hunger and loss of sleep. 

His eyes brightened as a Sister of Charity en- 
tered the ward, and he asked that his cot be 
pushed near the window, which being done he 
begged that the window might be raised. 

The Sister refused, 

“Please, please raise the window,”’ he pleaded ; 
“it will not be for long, and I want to hear the 
birds sing this morning. Raise the window, good 
Sister; [have something to tell you.” 

With some misgivings the Sister did as she was 
requested, and the patient dragged himself up- 





ward with great pain until his arms rested upon 
the sill. 

Then he spoke with difficulty. 

“This is the second day of March, is it not, Sis- 
ter? Oh, what a happy day it was to have been 
for me. 

“I knew the birds would sing to-day. 
they would sing for Mattie and me to-day. 

*‘Hear—them — out—there—in the trees—oh! 
Mattie, Mattie, I was innocent of the eri’’ 

The poor fellow was exhausted, and his head 
dropped upon his thin, wasted arms, while the 
tears flowed from his eyes. 

The Sister gently raised him from the position 
into which he had fallen, and prepared to lay his 
head upon the pillow. 

“Tam much to blame for allowing you to talk. 
You must be quiet, now.’’ 

“No! no!’ he whispered hoarsely. “I want to 
tell you now. Ihave only a few minutes to wait. 

“‘We were to—have been—matried to-day. I 
was—accused (oh, will the pain never leave me 
for « moment?)—quick! see, here is her picture.” 

The sufferers breath came faster, and he grew 
paler as he tore away a small locket fastened 
with a cord around his neck. 

“Send it to Mattie, and say that—God knows IL 
wis an innocent. ‘The address is’’ 

The poor boy’s head fell upon the window-sill, 
but the bright sunbeams could bring no warmth 
to the face that was growing icy cold, and only 
He who made the sun to shine knew the story 
that was left untold. 


I knew 
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BEN. WADE AND THE ASSASSIN. 

At one time during the Civil War, when blood- 
shed was terribly common, and human life was 
cheap, sectional hatred ran so high that every 
member of the Government was forced to be on 
his guard against secret assassins. The escape 
of Secretary Stanton, the deadly assaults on Sew- 
ard and Sumner, and the murder of President 
Lincoln, during those dark days, have passed into 
history. Senator Benjamin Wade gave a rough 
reception to the villain who was sent to take his 
life. Gen. J. S. Brisbin tells the story as follows 
in the Philadelphia Press : 

A man called on Mr. Wade about eight o’clock 
in the evening, and pretended he had important 
business with the Senator, and some papers to 
show him. Mr. Wade at this time lived on Four- 
and-a-half Street, in a house owned by Mrs. Bar- 
rett. Mr. Colfax lived in the house with Mr. 
Wade, and both occupied rooms on the second 
floor. The man pushed his way into Mr.Wade’s 
sitting-room, and asked him if he would read a 
petition. Mr. Wade was alone at the time, and 
something in the min’s face or manner aroused 
his —. Asking to be excused for a mo- 
ment, the old Senator went into an adjoining 
room, where he and his wife slept, and took a 
pistol from the drawerof a bureau. Holding the 
pistol under his dressing-gown, Wade returned 
to the sitting-room, and confronting the assassin, 
said,— 

‘Now, sir, Iam ready for you. 
papers you wished me to read?” 

Drawing a package from his breast, the man 
handed it to Mr. Wade with one hand, while with 
the other he grasped the handle of a large knife. 
Quick as thought, Wade saw it, and eocking the 
pistol, placed it under the man’s nose, and said,— 

“Draw that knife, or attempt to draw it, and 
you are a dead man!”’ 

The assassin turned very pale, and at the com- 
mand of Wade, held up his hands, 

“Now about face!’’ roared Wade. 

The assassin turned his back, and Wade, plac- 
ing the muzzle of the pistol against the back of 
his head, said, — 

‘Forward, march!”’ 

In this way he marched the fellow out of the 
room, down the stairs, along the hall, and open- 
ing the street door, bade him depart. Those who 
retnember Mrs. Barrett's house will recollect the 
front door is reached by ascending a pair of wind- 
ing stairs. Just as the assassin set his foot on 
the top stair, Wade gave him a kick and a push 
that sent him sprawling to the bottom, and he 
fell headlong on the pavement. Then, closing 
the door with a bang, the old man left the fellow 
to gather himself up and get away as best he 
could. Returning to his room as coolly as if noth- 
ing had happened, Wade put y his pistol, and it 
was three or four days before the family learned 
anything about the occurrence. 


Where are the 


= 
MOUNT VERNON. 
Whence Mount Vernon derived its name is told 
by the New York Times. It says: 


The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth had a 
Private Secretary named Vernon, a prudent, sen- 
sible man of business, who, after the Duke’s 
deuth, found favor in influential quarters, and 
under William II. became Secretary of State. 

He left a son, Edward, born 1684, who, greatly 
against his father’s wishes, entered the navy, and 
serving with early distinction, rose to the rank 
of Admiral. 

In 1722 he was returned to the House of Com- 
mons, and having in July, 1739, declared there that 
Porto Bello might be reduced with six sail of the 
line, and he would stake his life and reputation 
on the success of the expedition, he was sent with 
a squadron to do it, succeeded, and gave his men 
$10,000, which had just arrived to pay his troops. 

On returning home he received the thanks of 
both houses and the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don. From that time, however, his star declined. 

An expedition to Carthagena, made two years 
later, signally failed. 

It was in the land force at Carthagena that 
Lawrence Washington, George's eldest brother 
by fourteen years, had served, and apparently he 
esteemed Vernon, as he gave his name to his 
home on the Potomac, and procured a midship- 
man’s appointment for George, but his mother’s 
interposition ultimately prevented the boy's avail- 
ing himself of it, albeit she at first consented. 

Vernon’s popularity was so great that his un- 
lucky expedition does not seem to have affected 
it, as he was actually elected to Parliament for 
three places at once on his return. 

Probably, his known hostility to the Govern- 
ment had much to do with this. 

In 1745 he was detailed to watch the North Sea, 
in view of a movement of the pretender’s adhe- 
rents. 

The next year a serious squabble arose between 
him and the Government, resulting in his pro- 





ducing two pamphlets, which so exasperated the 
authorities that by the king’s express command 
he was struck off the list of Admirals. 

He died in 1757, at his seat in Suffolk, and, 
notwithstanding his disgrace, 1 handsome monu- 
ment to him was erected in Westminster Abbey. 

It was Vernon who brought into use the custom 
of mixing water with the ration of rum, which 
got the name of grog from his habit of wearing a 
grogram waistcoat, and hence his nickname of 
“Old Grog.” 

Altogether, the man who invented grog, is 
buried in Westminster Abbey, commemorated by 
Smollett, and gave a name to Washington's home, 
must be regarded as no ordinary person. 
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For the Companion. 


THAT GRUMBLING OLD WOMAN. 


There was an old woman, and—what do you think ?— 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink! 
But though victuals and drink were the chef of her diet, 
et this grumbling old woman never was quiet. 
x MOTHER GOOSE. 


She had a nice cottage, a hen-house and barn, 

And a sheep whose tine wool furnished blankets and yarn; 
A cow that supplied her with butter and chees 
A large flock of geese, and a hive full of bees, 





Yet she grumbled and grumbled from morning till night, 
For this foolish old woman thought nothing went right; 
E’en the days of the week were all wrong, for on Sunday 
She always declared that she wished it was Monday, 


If cloudless and fair was the long summer day, 

And the sun smiled down on the new-mown hay, 
“There’s a drought,” she said, “as sure as you’re born! 
If it don’t rain soon, it will ruin the corn!’ 


But when descended the gentle rain, 
Blessing the bountiful fields of grain, 
And bringing new life to flower and bud, 
She said there was coming a second flood. 


She never gave aught to the needy and poor; 

The outeast and hungry she turned from her door. 
“Shall | work,’’ she said, with a wag of the head, 
“To provide for the idle and lazy their bread?” 


But the rich she regarded with envy and spite; 

She said ’twas a shame,—’twasn’t decent nor right,— 
That the haughty old squire, with his bow-legged son, 
Should ride with two horses, while she rode with one. 


And the crabbed old fellow,—to spite her, no doubt,— 
Had built a new barn, like a palace throughout, 

With a cupola on it, as grand as you please 

And a rooster that whirled head and tail with the breeze. 








“T wish, so I do,” she said, cocking her eye, 
“There’d come a great whirlwind, and blow it sky-high!” 
And e’en as she spoke, a loud rushing was heard, 
And the barn to its very foundations was stirred, 
It stood the shock bravely, but—pitiful sight !— 
‘The wind took the old woman up like a kite! 
As she sailed up aloft over forest and hill, 
Her tongue, so they say, it kept wagging on still. 
And where she alighted, no mortal doth know; 
Or whether she ever alighted below. 
MORAL. 
My moral, my dears, you will find if you try; 
And if you don’t find any, neither can I. 
RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
—_ — +> - 
- A THRILLING ESCAPE. 

An overhanging rock just below Kanawha 
Falls was the scene of a remarkable adventure, 
which the Louisville Courier-Journal describes as 
follows: 


The Indians were in hot pursuit of Van Bib- 
ber, a settler and man of distinction in those ear- 
ly times. He was hard pressed, and all access to 
the river below and above being cut off, he was 
driven to this jutting rock, which proved to be 
the jumping-off place for him. 

He stood on the rock, in full view of the enemy 
above and below, who yelled like demons at the 
certainty of his speedy capture. 

He stood up boldly, and with his rifle kept them 
at bay. As he stood there he looked across the 
river—saw his friends—his wife with her babe in 
her arms, all helpless to render assistance, - They 
stood as if petrified with terror and amazement. 

She cried at the top of her voice, ‘‘Leap into the 
river, and meet me!”’ 

Laying her babe on the grass, she seized the 
oars and sprang into the skiff alone. 

As she neared the middle of the river, her hus- 
band saw the Indians coming in full force and 
yelling like demons. 

“Wife, wife,’” he screamed, “I’m coming; drop 
down a little lower.”’ 

With this he sprang from his crag and descend- 
ed like an arrow into the water, feet foremost. 

The wife rested on her oars a moment to see 
him rise to the surface, the little canoe floating 
like a cork, bobbing about on the boiling flood. 

It was an awful moment; it seemed an age to 
her. Would he ever rise? 

Her earnest gaze seemed to penetrate the 
depths of the water, and she darted her boat far- 
ther down the stream. 

He rose near her; in a moment the canoe was 
alongside of him, and she helped him to scramble 
into it amid a shower of arrows and shot that the 
baffled Indians poured into them. 

The daring wife did not speak a word; her hus- 
band was more dead than alive, and all depended 
on her strength being maintained until they 
could reach the bank. 

This they did, just where she had started, right 
where the babe was still lying, crowing and 
laughing. 

The men pulled the skiff high up on the sand, 
and the wife slowly arose and helped to lift Van 
Bibber to his feet. 

He could not walk, but she laid him down by 
his babe, and then, seating herself, she wept wild- 
ly, just as any other woman would have done un- 
der the circumstances. 

That babe is now a grandfather, and that rock 
is called “Van Bibber’s Rock’’ to this day. 

—_- oS ad 
A SCULPTOR’S BEGINNING. 

Randolph Rogers, the American sculpter, who 
designed the bronze door of the national Capitol, 
began life as a baker's boy. He showed his love 
of art by shaping figures in dough and in draw- 
ing caricatures. A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript tells how he happened to be sent to 
Rome to study: 


In the vear 1848, unassisted by others, he ob- 
tained a situation in a silk house in New York, 
owned by John Stuart, Jr. 

Here, when not oceupied with the duties be- 
longing to his employment, he continued to pur- 
sue the bent of his genius. 

He slept in the store of his employer, who, go- 
ing to his room one day after business hours, 
observed several pieces of small statuary scattered 
about the apartment, among which was a beauti- 
ful bust of Lord Byron in marble. 









“Randolph,” asked his employer, “‘where did 
you get these?” referring to the works of art 
around him. 

“Oh, I made them,’’ 
a modest tone of voice. 

“But how could you do it, and where did you 
find the time to accomplish such results?’’ con- 
tinued Mr, Stuart. 

“At night, after working hours, sir,’’ 
answer. 

“But surely you didn’t execute this bust of 
Byron, did you’ said the former, pointing to 
the beautiful creation before him. 

“Yes,’’ returned Rogers, while an expression 
of modest pride passed over his face. 

“Is it indeed true that you have this gift in so 
high a degree?’ remarked Mr. Stuart as he gazed 
on the face of the poor clerk. 

“All I can say,’? returned Rogers, “is. that I 
love the art.” 

“But why don't you follow it and become a 
sculptor?” 

“For the simple reason, sir, I have no money 
with which to help myself. Should I take up art 
asa profession, I feel that I should have to go 
abroad to Italy, where art is pursued in a manner 
to achieve the grandest results. How can I— 
poor as I am—go to Italy?” 

“How much money would you want to help 
you in such a course?’ inquired Stuart. 

Hesitating 1 moment, Rogers said, ‘I think six 
hundred dollars would be sufficient.’’ 

“You shall have it,’”’ said his friend, with a 
smile, ‘‘and if, after you are gone, you want 
more, do not hesitate to ask me for it.’’ 

With a heart beating with joy, the future artist 
threw his arms about the neck of his benefactor 
and burst into tears. 

Proceeding at once to Florence, Rogers placed 
himself under a teaching sculptor of the city, 
where he remained for a time. 

But at length, impatient of greater results, he 
opened a humble studio for himself, where he 
toiled earnestly and studiously in the art which 
ere long should bring him rich returns. 

At the expiration of six years the young sculptor 
sailed for his native land, 

His residence abroad had enabled him to ac- 
complish much, and the future seemed full of 
rare promise. 

Indeed, he had been very successful, for he 
was now able to repay his generous benefactor, 
and to have left in his own right the considerable 
sum of six thousand dollars. 


was the reply, uttered in 


was the 


er 
PAID HIM HIS OWN MEASURE. 


Righteous punishment comes sooner or later to 
pesterers and practical jokers. They should ex- 
pect it any time. Says a contemporary: 


Years ago, in Penobscot, Me., there lived a 
man by the name of H——, whose greatest pleas- 
ure was in tormenting others. His own family 
were generally the butts of his sport. One cold 
and blustering night, he retired to bed at an early 
hour, his wife being absent ata neighbor's. Some 
time after she, on returning, finding the door 
closed, demanded admittance. 

“Who are you?” cried Mr. H—. 

“You know wholTam! Let me in,—it’s very 
cold.”’ 

‘Begone, you strolling vagabond! 
ing of you here!”’ 

“But I must come in!” 

‘What is your name?” 

“You know my name,—it is Mrs. H!’”’ 

“Begone! Mrs. H is a very likely woman, 
She never keeps such late hours as this!’’ 

“If you don’t let me in,’’ replied Mrs. H—, “I 
will drown myself in the well!’’ 

“Do, if you please,”’ he replied. 

She then took a log and plunged it into the 
well, and returned to the side of the door. Mr. 
, hearing the noise, rushed from the house 
to save, as he supposed, his drowning wife. She, 
at the same time, slipped in and closed the door 
after her. Mr. H , ilmost nude, in turn de- 
manded admittance. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“You know who I am. Let me in, orI shall 
freeze!’’ 

“Begone, you great rogue! 
you here!”’ 

“But I must come in!’’ 

“What is your name?” 

“You know my name. It is Mr. H——.” 

“Mr. H—— is a very likely man,~—he don’t 
keep such late hours.” 

Suffice it to say, she, after keeping him in the 
cold until she was satisfied, opened the door and 
let him in, 


I want noth- 











I want nothing of 


eta ee 
MUST HAVE CISTERN WATER. 
A very simple man may be a very obliging 

husband. The following instance proves it: 


“T’ve been a-workin’ like all possessed to-day,”’ 
said Uncle Solon. 

‘So? what have you been doing?” 

“My wife, ye see, has the rheumatics, an’ ’twas 
wash-day; so she says to me, savs she, ‘Solon, the 
water in the cistern.is out, an’ I can't wash with- 
out cistern water, and my rheumatics is so bad 
that I can’t fetch it.’ Says I, ‘Sally, Pll bring 
the water.” An’ I brought twenty-five pails of 
water from my neighbor's well an’ poured into 
that cistern, an’ then I pumped every drop out 
for the washin’, Mighty hard work.” 

“Why, in the name of common-sense, didn’t 
you put the water in the tubs instead of turning 
it into the cistern, and pumping it out again?” 

*Coz,”’ said Uncle Solon, bristling up, ‘‘coz, ‘in 
the name of common-sense,’ she had to have cis- 
tern water to wash with!” 





+or 
$5,000 A DAY. 


The richest man in the United States is probably 
Mr. Vanderbilt, of whom this item is reperted: 


If Mr. Vanderbilt carries out the purpose with 
which he is credited, of investing in Government 
four-per-cents the money he is soon to receive in 
a final settlement of the New York Central Rail- 
road stock sold to the syndicate, he will become 
the owner of $100,000,000 in bonds, or one-four- 
teenth of all that are in existence. 

As it is, his $51,006,000 in bonds represent as 
much as the entire annual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment some years before the war. The checks 


for interest that he will receive every ninety days 
will amount to over $500,000, or more than $5,000 
a day. 
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For the Companion. 

THE CATFISH WOMAN. 

She was a dreadful wo- 
man; everybody said so. 
She made sneh_ horrid 
noises! On the hot, sultry 
summer afternoons, when 
people wanted to take a 
nap and be quiet, she 
would go up and down 


the streets, screaming, 
“Ca-at-fish! Ca-at-fish!”’ 
because she thought it 


time for them to be think- 
ing about supper. 

Three - year-old Daisy 
Sangster had heard so 
much about the catfish 
woman that she longed to 
get a peep at her. What 
sort of queer-looking ob- 
ject she might be, little 
Daisy could not quite 
make out, but she had 
her ideas on the subject; 
and they were very much 
in the shape of a large cat 
with the tail of a fish. Of 
course, she wanted to see the catfish woman, but 
whenever she ran to the window, the woman was 
sure to be gone. 

Meanwhile, Daisy took to calling, ‘‘Ca-at-fiss !”’ 
on her own account, and when people wished to 
be particularly quiet, she was sure to set up this 
ery. She would scream it through Aunt Sadie’s 
key-hole when she was taking her afternoon nap; 
shout it in papa’s ear when he was busy reading; 
and ‘Ca-at-fiss ! Ca-at-fiss /’’ resounded through 
the house at all times and seasons. 

“Now,” said Aunt Sadie, a little impatiently, 
one day, “‘you better go and live with the catfish 
woman, if yow are so naughty; we don’t want 
you here.” 

“Ca-at-fiss /’’ screamed Daisy, as she ran down 
stairs. 

The front door was open, and out she ran, 
screaming, ‘‘Ca-at-fiss!’? and down the street; 
and the first person she met was the catfish wo- 
min herself, whom she ran against without 
knowing her, for she didn’t look a bit as she had 
thought she would. But she had a tray on her 
head with fish in it; and when she screamed, 
“Ca-at-fish!"’ Daisy was sure she had found her. 

“Where's the cat?”’ she asked. 

The woman, who looked very nice and pleas- 
ant, laughed. 

‘‘Well, little one,”’ said she, “do they want 
some fish at your house? Where do you live?” 

‘Don’t know,”’ replied Daisy, very indiffer- 
ently; “round the corner, I dess; I’m goin’ home 
wis you.” 

“Oh dear me! no,”’ said the catfish woman, in 
dismay; ‘‘it wouldn’t be nice at all to go home 
with me; I’ve got some hungry little children 
there now.” 

“Bat [aint hungery,” persisted Daisy. ‘Yes, 
take me home, and I'll give you somefing pitty.” 

Daisy was in the habit of telling papa, mamma 
and auntie, that if they would do as she wished, 
she would give them “‘somefing pitty ;’’ but when 
it came to the point, she could never produce 
anything but a kiss. 

The eatfish woman turned around a corner, as 
Daisy guessed that she lived there, but it hap- 
pened to be the wrong one; and they wandered 
on for several squares, getting farther and farther 
away from the right spot. 

It was very warm, and the woman had a sick 
baby at home, and she was afraid that the child 
who had come to her in this strange way would 
be sick, too; so, after selling a few fish to some 
people on the way, she took her home to rest. 

But such a poor little room as Daisy found her- 
self in! There was scarcely any furniture; but 
two hungry-looking little children cried for milk 
when their mother came. The baby didn’t cry 
because it was too weak; and it looked so white 
and still, that Daisy felt quite afraid of it. 

And this was the dreadful catfish woman that 
every one was scolding about! The poor thing 
earned her living in a very hard way, for she was 
quite hoarse with screaming. She cried a little 
now, over the children, for it had not been a good 
day, and there was no milk; and then she felt 
frightened to think that little Daisy was lost, 
and she undressed her to see if there was any 
mark on her clothes. 

Yes, “Daisy Sangster’? was marked plainly; 
and the catfish woman remembered the nice- 
looking house she had passed so often, with Dr. 
Sangster’s name on the outside; and she left her 
children again, and took Daisy home. The little 
run-away was not sorry to go now that she had 
found out all about the catfish woman, who did 
not live in a delightful place at all, and was very 
much like other people, 

Mamma was in the doorway, looking for her 
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little girl; and Daisy told her about the poor 
children who hadn’t any milk; and the catfish 
woman was brought in to get rested and cooled. 
A loaf of bread, a bottle of milk, and everso many 
things, were put in a basket for her to take home; 
and Mrs. Sangster thanked her over and over 
again for the trouble she had taken with Daisy. 
Soon all the neighbors knew about the eatfish 
woman; and they felt sorry for her, and bought 
fish of her just as often as they could manage to 
eat them. Daisy always called her her catfish 
woman. ELLA RopMAN CuurcH. 








For the Companion. 
THE WRENS. 
On a warm sunny day, quite early in spring, 
When the birds had nothing to do but to sing, 
I stood in the lawn as the warm southern breeze 








RERSE 
Pos 0 


. Kissed each swelling bud on the leafless old trees, 


When two little wrens, sitting over my head, 
Had this funny talk, and I heard what was said. 


Mistress Wren said, looking up to her spouse, 
“Do go, Mr. Wren, and find a new house; 

I'm tired to death of this leaky old thing. 
Perhaps you don’t know, while you sit and sing, 
Of the many odd chores I have to do, 

Besides finding sticks and feathers for yon. 
That something will happen I’ve reason to fear; 
I know I shall die if cooped up in here.” 


Thus the sad Mistress Wren kept talking along, 
Interrupting the trill in his very best song, 
Till Mr. Wren said, “I’ve heard this before, 
And, Madam, I don’t wish to hear any more.” 
Then flew off provoked at poor Mrs. Wren, 
And tried to recall] his new trill again. 

He never cared much how things went along, 
If he could sit still and practise his song. 









But he said to himself, “Now where did I see 
That pretty white house nailed up in a tree? 
Now where was that house? 
Where did I go when I took my last fly? 

Oh, now I remember; down there by the trees, 
Where I saw the neat hives with so many bees.”’ 





He flew very fast, and came where the bees 

Were watching their hives beneath the old trees, 
And near them he saw the little white house, 

And crept softly up, as still as a mouse. 

He saw that the porch was a very bright green, | 
The windows were wide, with a large door betwen. 
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Then Mr. Wren slyly peeked through the blind. 
“The parlor,” he said, “is just to my mind, 

T guess I'll go in; I think it will do.” 

Inside and ia bed was sick Mrs. Blue. 





I’m sure ’twas near by. 


“Sir, tell me, I pray, your business in here?” 

Were words that fell loud on Mr. Wren’s ear. 

And then a shrill seream, “How dare you stand 
there, 

With that robber look and insolent air? 

Ah, here’s Mr. Blue! Dear husband, you see, 

This fellow came here to kill and rob me.” 

And Blue simply said, “I’ve seen you before. 

T saw you sneak up and go in the door. 

I think, sir, you have shown « great lack of sense. 
What right had you there under any pretence?” 
What could he say? Nota single bird knew 

Who Mr. Wren was. He’d nothing to do 

But hurry away a disgraced little wren. 

And when he reached home, what could he say then? 
For Mr. Wren left worse off than he came; 

One eye was hurt, and his left leg was lame. 

He never told how these wounds came about, 

But Mr. Blue knew without any doubt. 





At length he reached home, disconsolate soul, 
And found a new house high up on a pole, 

And saw on the roof his meek Mistress Wren. 

I cannot describe what his feelings were then. 
Mistress Wren saw he was hurt in the eye, 

And couldn’t stand up, but he would not tell why, 
I never found out what Mr. Wren said. 

I know for a week he took to his bed. 


I told you I heard all the little wrens said 
When they talked in the tree just over my head, 
And sooner than lose them, I thought on the whole, 
I'd put up the house you see on the pole. 
SAMUEL M. LEeGGert. 
— +> -~ —— 
For the Companion. 
A LARGE DOG-HOUSE. 

Lord Yarborough, who has a splendid estate in 
the Isle of Wight, like most of the noblemen in 
England, keeps a great number of horses and 
dogs, and a friend of mine paid a visit to his fox- 
hounds—eighty in number. 

They all live in one house, or ‘‘kennel,’’ and 
sleep in one bed. A good big one it must be. 

Over the bed hangs a bell, and if the keeper, 
who lives near by, hears any snarling or quarrel- 
ling, or cross words, he just rings the bell; and 
down they lie, still as mice, for they know the 
whip will very soon follow the bell, and so they 
very wisely hush up their little disputes and go to 
sleep. 

All this big family of dogs have names, and 
when the keeper calls the roll, they each walk 
out as quietly and orderly as boys and girls in 
school. 

Think of what a lot of food is needed for their 
breakfast and supper. In their storeroom you will 
see two or three quarters of horse beef hanging, 
and great bins or sacks of nice oatmeal and barley 
meal. For their soup an old horse is killed twice 
a week, 

The oatmeal and barley meal is scalded and 
made into a kind of porridge; and everything 
about their house and yards and cookery is per- 
fectly nice and clean. 

+e 
For the Companion. 
‘BABY MISCHIEF. 

Just as long ago as I can possibly remember, I 
sat one day on the floor in front of the fireplace 
in mother’s room. I was alone, and I remember 
looking about and thinking how smooth and 
white the floor was, for in those days carpets 
were not very common. 

What do yon suppose put into my little head 
that it would be fun to dent that floor with little 
holes? I cannot imagine, but I went out into the 





kitchen to get a fintiron. 
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Then Isat down on the floor, and 
dented the sharp corners of the iron 
into the boards. 
stop} 


I can remember 
ping now and then to see what 
ice lot of little holes I had made. 
By-and-by my mother came in. I 
was never more surprised in my life 
than when that’ flatiron 
away from me. She punished me, 
too, and I thought it was pretty hard 
to have my fun spoiled and be pun- 
ished, too, when I had no idea of 
being naughty. 
But I expect she thought it was 
necessary to teach me a lesson, and 
— > no doudt it was. 


she took 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

In crutches, not in stilts; 

In turbans, not in kilts; 

In listen, not in hear; 

In loving, not in dear; 

In living, not in dead; 

In running, not in tread; 

In singing, not in call; 

In summer, not in fall; 

In palace, not in home; 

In yeasty, not in foam; 

In fable, not in lie; 

In lament, not in sigh; 

In oyster, not in clam; 

In working, not in sham; 

In enter, not in go; 

In theatre, not in show; 

In passing, not in bring; 

Find occupations for pleasant spring. 

2. 
ANAGRAM. 
(The same ten letters omitted from each stanza.) 
Sweet birdie bright, please * * * *to* *, 
Ere I start upon my * * * *; 


And then I must bid good-by fo thee, 
Till bees summer flowers shall sip. 


Good-by till summer is in its * * * * *, 
Till bees shall hum and* * * * *! 

Then trill me a song, while yet there is time; 
Sing, my canary, sing! 

The winter days are dark and cold, 
But I give you my promise, in rhyme, 

We'll meet again ere summer is old; 
Then good-by for the long* * * * * * 

LILIAN PAYSON, 


*“**e 


3. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
ene 

*** 
** 
* 


* 
** 
*v* 
o@eo@ 
1, A city of Florida, 2, An act of common polite- 
ness. 3, A division of a day. 4, Make good homes. 
5, What we are all moving towards. 6, From which 
choice plants come. 7, What we all desire when 
purchasing. 8, Not attained in this life. 9, One of 
the Southern States. 

My first and last have eleven letters each; my cen- 
tre only three letters. The centre letters from the 
top spell the article formed hour-glass. 

L. BROUGHTON. 
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4. 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 





What a country girl wanted to get at the dress- 
maker's. L. G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. MAYQUEEN 


IA oO! 
N R ? G 
1 I E E 
MARIGOLD L 
A Oo I L 
Rn L A A 
T DIANTHU 8 
y I = z 
N A H A 
IN UR 
ACANTHUS 


2.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, Gathering—10, 11, 12, The 
—13, 14, 15, May—16, 17, 18, Dew—19, . 0, On—21, 22, 
23, The—24, 25, 26, 27, 28, First—29, 30, Of—31, 32, 33, 





May Key-words: Haying, Strife, Treat, Heme, 
Font, Wed, Hag, My. 
. MIST 
MAID 4. POR—T—ERS 
ToYs ARC—H—ERY 
8 LIP 8s TR—E—ETS 
SHOP 5s LU—M—BER 
8s LIM 8 PE—A—RED 
EVEN PLA—Y—ERS8 
oDOoOR PAR—Q-—UET 
8s PAR 8 PO—U—TER 
cooN CAT—E—RER 
MICE 8s8T R—E—AMS 
TEST SLA—N—DER 
Cc 


8 AR " 
Zig-Zags : May Pole Dances. The May Queen. 
5. Morning-Glory, Arbutus, Yellow Violet, Dande- 
lion, Anemone, Yellow Jessamnine.—May Day. 
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The 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE!: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 


The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 





pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
For the Companion. 
THE TEETH AND DISEASE, 


A full set of teeth is necessary to proper mastica- 
tion. Digestion largely depends upon mastication, 
a3 mastication mixes the food with saliva,—itself a 


digestive fluid,—and thoroughly separates the parti- 


cles so that the other digestive fluids—the gastric 
juice, the bile and the intestinal fluid—may readily 


act on them. 

Decayed teeth fill the in-breathed air with putrid 
particles, 

tad teeth often cause boils, collections of hardened 
wax in the ear, ringing of the ears (finnifus aurium), 
and deafness in various degrees, A large amount of 
distress, both in the teeth and in the ear, is frequent- 
ly oceasioned by the the first tooth of the 
the sixth grinder (molar). 


decay of 
permanent set 

So strong is the sympathetic connection between 
the teeth and the ears, that the condition of the for- 
mer greatly affeets the latter, especially in child- 
» the period of marked inflammatory tendency in 
the various glands of the mouth, 

Dr. Samuel Sexton has made the facts a special 
study, with the the new instru- 
Of fifteen hun- 
attributes one-third 


hood 


aid of the oroscope 
ment for the exploration of the ear. 
dred eases examined by him, he 


to the condition of the teeth. 


Dr, Sexton says further that persons are injured in 
health by the amalgam fillings, the mereury which 
enters largely into them being gradually set free. 


Still more 


cially vuli 


serious results follow when plates—espe- 
canite worn over diseased fangs, in- 


flamed palates 
purulent 


are 
or gums, collections of tartar, and 
secretions, 
In this country, where teeth begin to decay so early, 
children should be taught how to care for them, and 
the dentist should be occasionally called in to inspect 
them. 
> 


A WISE SERPENT. 


The Hamilton (Ga.) Journal vouches for this droll 


story of a snake that learned something by experi- 
ence: 
Mr. M., of our sister city, West Point, was down 


on the river fishing, last summer, when he discovered 
a Very wise serpent, He was sitting on a rock, under 
which was a snake's den. The proprietor of the den 
enne gliding up from a foraging expedition, and was 
disappearing in the hole under the rock when, with 
ndexterous movement, Capt. M. seized him by the 
tail and threw him twenty feet away. 

The snake hardly knew what had happened, and 
again essayed to enter his domicile in the same man- 
ner, Again he was treated as before. Never despair- 
ing, for a third time the wily serpent approached the 
rock. ‘This time he came deliberately, as if carefully 
contemplating the situation, 

Arriving at the mouth of the hole, this time he de- 
liberately coiled himself up and put out his long 
tongue, as if to take in the full situation. For a 
while he m: uints tined this defensive position, when he 
earefally began to unecoil, at the same time dis appear- 
ing tail fore! most 7 the den. This story is fully 
warranted by Capt. M., who stands ready to testify 
to its correctness. 

+ 
WEIGHING AN ELEPHANT, 

Shajee, a Hindoo prince, who lived about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, showed himself 
on a certain occasion almostas clever as Archimedes. 

A certain high official made 
distribute to the poor the 
phant in silver money. 


a vow that he would 
weight of his own ele 


But the great difficulty that at first presented itself 
Was the mode of ascertaining what this weight really 
was. All the learned and clever men of the court 
seem to have endeavored in vain to construct a ma- 
chine of suflicient power to weigh the elephant. 

At length, it is said that Shajee came forward and 


suggested a plan which was simple, and yet ingenious 
in the highest degree. 

He caused the unwieldy animal to be conducted 
along a stage, specially made for the purpose by the 
water-side, into a flat-bottomed boat. Then, having 
marked on the boat the height to which the water 
reached after the elephant had weighed it down, the 
latter was taken out, and stones substituted in suffi- 
cient quantity to hold the boat to the same line. The 
stones were then taken to the seales, and thus, to the 
amazement of the court, was ascertained the true 
weight of the elephant. 


+ - 
WHERE HER BOW WAS. 
Many Boston girls are learning to play the violin, 
which fact reminds the Transcript of an ineident: 
At one of the evening fiddling-schools, the “pro- 
fessor” asked one of the misses rather abruptly, 
“Where is your bow, Miss Rosinwell?” “Oh,” she 
said, abstractedly, “he's waiting for me outside, I 





guess.” And then every drop of blood rushed into 
her face, and when she began to practise, her violin 
gave vent tu cries as of one undergoing torture. If 
it felt all the indignation the young lady put into her 
work, the cries were all too mild in their heart-rend- 
ing weirdness. She was just as mad as she could be. 


> 


A YANKEE ON VESUVIUS. 

The traditional Yankee has not much veneration 
or sense of grandeur. To him Niagara Falls is sim- 
ply a good place to wash sheep, or set up a saw-mill. 
The writer of some recent “Notes of a Traveller,” 
reciting his observations in Italy, bears witness that 
the same unpoetic Jonathan still exists. He says: 


We had no sooner set foot in Pompeii, and were 
busy ex yloring the temple of Isis and the sacrificial 
altar, when in came three curious Yankees and joined 
our party. The other day, on reaching the top of 
Vesuvius, I descried a man sitting astride of a block 
of lava. I don’t know why, but I marked him at once 
for one of my countrymen. As I advanced towards 
him, I could not help noticing the cool manner in 
which he and Vesuvius were taking a morning smoke 
together. His long-nine was run out like a bowsprit, 
and he took the whole affair as c almly as one would 
look — a kitchen fire at home. Assoon as I came 
up with him, he bawled out,— 

“Hallo, stranger! pretty considerable lot of lavy 
raound here! Any newsdown below? Ye aint tuck- 
ered aout, be ye?”’ 

On my asking him if he had looked into the crater, 
he replied,— 

“VYaas, but I burnt the laigs of my trousers, though, 
I tell yew! 

He turned out to bea man from New England, who 
came up from Marseilles to see the volcano, and a 
more delightfully verdant gentleman is not common 
in those parts. 

+> 


A BABOON DINNER EPISODE, 
Bishop Colenso gives this incident in the early life 
of a South African baboon. 


There is something 
quaintly human about it: 


It was a2 hot day,and a number of baboons were 
sunning themselves along the bottom of the i Donga. 
They lay upon their backs, with half-closed eyes, 
rubbing their stomachs in a state of placid enjoy- 
ment. Twoor three young baboons had wandered 
to a little distance down the i Donga, searching for 
scorpions from stone to stone just below them. They 
were not very successful, and it did not appear that 
their movements were of much concern to their eld- 

ers. 

Presently, however, one of the young ones, turning 
upa stone, lit upon a particularly fine and fat scor- 
pion, which, with a furtive glance round at his eld- 
ers, he seized and popped into his mouth, having first 
pinched off the sting. He at once proc eeded to turn 
the stone over again with great assiduity, as though 
in further unsuccessful search for scorpions. 

He had not escaped notice, however, for down the 
gully in a sluggish roll came a great baboon, who 
seized the young one by the scruff of his neck, shak- 
ing him vigorously until the plump morsel dropped 
from his pouch. Having gobbled this up, the elder 
baboon at once regained his lounge, and all went on 
as before in the sleepy hollow. 

+ 
THE RIGHT KIND OF PRIDE, 

The Gilboa (N. Y.) Monitor makes the following 
sensible remarks for the benefit of young people who 
are working their way: 

A young man “that works for his board,” 
ter what honest work he does, has no reason for 
shame. A young man who eats the bread of idleness, 
no matter how much he has, is disgraced. All men 
starting in life ought to aim, first of all, to find a 
place where they can earn their bread and butter, 
with hoe, axe, spade, wheel-barrow, curry-comb, 
blacking-brush—no matter how. Independence first. 

The bread and butter question settled, let the 
young man perform his duty so faithfully as to at- 
tract attention, and let him constantly keep his eye 
open for a chance to do better. 

About half of the poor, proud young men, and two- 
thirds of the poor, discouraged young men, are al- 
ways out of work, The young man who pockets his 
pride, and carries a stiff upper lip, need not starve, 
and he stands a chance to become rich, if he cares to. 


no mat- 





ii = 
A JUDGE'S WIT. 
Baron Alderson, an English judge, was noted for 


his dry humor, of which the following anecdote ex- 
hibits a specimen: 


A country politician brought on action for libel 
against the proprietor of a local paper, who had edi- 
torially likened him to an ass. When counsel forthe 
plaintiff rose to make his opening speech, Baron Al- 
derson interrupted his first sentence. 

“For whom do you appear?” said the judge. 

“For whom do L appear?” echoed the astonished 
barrister. 

“Yes,” said his lordship, dryly; “I merely want to 
know. Do you complain on be ‘half of. the man for 
being compared to the ass,or do youcomplain on be- 
half of the ass for being compared to the man?”— 
The Hour. 





_ 
“TEAR OF THE CLOUDS,” 

The source of the Hudson River is a lakelet, known 
by the romantic name ot the “Tear of the Clouds,” 
which is one thousand feet below the summit of 
Mount Marey: 


It is four thousand feet above the sea level, and nea- 
tles among some stunted spruce trees that fringe the 
mountain side A single birch casts a shadow in the 
miniature lake, which was swarming with frogs at the 
time the lake was visited by Verplanck Colvin, the 
superintendent of the New York State survey. 

+ 
FANCY HER FEELINGS. 

If Mrs. Bakewell was proud of anything, that thing 
was her cooking, especially her cake. Therefore you 
can in a measure fancy her feelings when Mrs. de 
spun, who had been helped toa ‘slice of Mrs. Bake- 
well’s richest loaf cake, remarked, “There, that’s just 
the kind o’ cake that suits me. I've told Mrs. Talk- 
well time and time agin that them that wants rich 
cake can have it for allo’ me. Just give mea piece 
of common, cheap stuff; it’s good enough for any- 
body, I say!""— Boston Transcript. 


ig inameen 
A SURPRISED AUDIENCE. 

“My friends,” said the political speaker, with a 
burst of ingenuous eloquence, “I will be honest’— 
There were a large number of his neighbors present, 
and the terrific outburst of applause which followed 
this remark entirely upset the point which the orator 
was about to introduce.—Rockland Courier. 

‘ ~ -_ 

PROFESSOR—“If I should put on green glasses and 
view this class, would I not be deceived in their ap- 
pearance?” “Well, no; [don't think you would.” 


“STONEWALL” Jackson was one of the most cour- 
teous men imaginable. His wife says, “He never 
passed a lady on the street, whether stranger or not, 
without raising his hat. One thing I remember of 
him, he never looked into a room that he happened 








| to pass when the door was open—not even my own.” 








Lazy, drowsy feelings are precursors of sickness, which 
Hop Bitters will banish, ( Communicated. 
+ ™ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit 
for night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the 
nerves and muscles, and promotes recovery. (Com. 











BYitesw you buy Flower Seeds, send your ad- 
dress to . H. MARTIN, Mar blehead; Mass. 











15 Foreign Stamps and price-lists for a Je 
H. TIBBITS, Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


<TAM Pst, 
stamp. 


BIG PA i TAYLOR Bros, & Co., imp. Sample 


CARD PRINTERS, buy your blank cards of us and 
save mone Send 3e. for Wholesale List of over 
500 varieties. Ac dress UN1oN CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


SELF' 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
free, 








INKING and Novelty Printing Press- 
es, Type, Materials, &c. Send for catalogue. 
B 0. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston. 

gimp WED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
Makes five gallous of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold by 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHAS. 

E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACENTS 


RECEIPT BOOK, 


Attention! You can coin money 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
Ours is the ONLY one genuine, 
VUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovse. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, Toledo, Ohio. Men- 
tion Youth’s Companion. 


EDUCATE: 


r Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
Aiipeions, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore, y Md, _ Price List Free, 


PATENTS. 


. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C. Cc. ea Send for cire eula ar. 
es f= The Globe Revolving I 


For .25 Sprinkler, Nickel-Plated, se oat oy 


mail, postpaid. New R. —ny ‘the best one out. 
M.D . JONES & CO., 12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


ROOFINC. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cost of tin, Circulars and samples free. 
: 2 























Agents wanted. NEW, 30 John Street, New York. 
, PAGE AUTOGRA PH A LBUM. Tllus- 
6 trated with MOTTOEs, 


3 Pen SCROLLS, Birpbs, 

FERNS, new Japanese Designs, etc. 
(JAPA ve SE COVER), andj100 Album —— ALL 
FOR 15c. 6 tor 60 cts, 48-p Comic Album and 10 
Quotations for 10c, J. F. INGALLS, Ly nn, Muss, 


Lowest prices ever known 
os Rreech-Loaders, 
fles, 4 Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


_P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 


PIAN 19 Ss sQOR [ERIC Cc A t-class in- 


struments, all new, for ¢ nl or — nts; warranted 6 
years. Illustrated cats ulogues free. Agents wanted, 
. WATERS, 28 Ww est Ith St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. — 


setter than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


62 PIECES MUSIC $1. 


latest volume of Musical Hours contains ¢ a 
be. a ntife songs, and 30 choice instrumental pieces, 
new and by the best composers. The pieces are for P mn. 
or Organ, and are full music size (would cost, separately, 
over $20). Elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, gilt, with 
red edges. Sent, postpaid, for #1 (cash or stamps). 

GEO. W. RICH ARDSON & CO., 23 Temple Place, Boston. 


PRINTI CG PRES 75. cents, wv ith 

ink roller, 2 cents. Said os mail $1. A 
complete Printing Oth Rey press, — 
font of type, type tray, ink, leads, ern 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.2 Allb 
































mailfor $3.25. Sample pac ‘Kage of 4 
varieties ofcards, 10 ge ae, nen Book 
oftype, &c., 19 cents. MERICA 
PRESS Co., +3 Murray bay New York. 
How to rear Hartford, Ct. 
and man- for a copy of 
age poultry. THE 
Send a ten- Poultry 
cent piece to World, 
H H Stoddard and it will tell 
fl, ,’ y 
ORGAN Y PIANO 
_—. & 
New or 18, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, § Oct’s, 2 
knee sv lis, walnut case, war’n'd 6 yrs, Stool & Book S98. 





New pianos $143 to $255. 0 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, ' 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it is a perfect pore for — owe ite 
Quinine. Dose the came. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 pe 

BILLINGS, CL AP - & CO., Chemists, , Boston, Mass, 


~~ TODD, & BARD. | 


Newspaper sent feer, 











Cases, &c. 


Holders, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


Pencils, 


FINE TROUT TACKLE. 
We offer a fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, 15 yard 
Brass Reel, 100 feet Linen Line, 3 Flies, 
3 Hooks to gut, and Leader, complete, 

by express for $5.00; 

by mail, postpaid, 
PS $5.50; sample Flies by 
—_ postpaid, 10 cts, 
h; per doz., $1.00. 
Complete Cateleges ne Address 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. ° 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for cireular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 













Contains, 1 Ventrne- 
G RE A [Novelty Cabine ay 
Flying Cards. 90s Bird,| M Disc, - =. 

Wizards Magic Cards, TL ectro R Reflec or, | Pocket Pin Cashion 
Firey Serpents Eggs, | Moniter Pursle, | 1 Masonic Square Pane, " 


Musical Instrument, and 1 Puawtom Pivcer tcp 12 gg 
& muilouly 5c. Evrexa M’v'e Co. 945 Buttonwood St. »Pura., Po 





EXCELSIOR 


LAWN 










THREE Par T i. RNS 


‘Hanp Mowers 
10 to 20 Incu Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
QurSwe Weer: Mowey 


LIGHTEST 
. IMPLEST 
most DURABLE 


¥ ‘ ALL Our Mowers Guaaanreeo. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
QF Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List. 

We ame NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I.S8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 








THE 


ATAMERICAN 


ry our 
NEW CROP TEAS, 
all kinds, 60c. 

erib. Thisisthe 
Fest time these 
Teas have ever 
been offered at 60c. 
Same quality sells 





ALL EX- 

PRESS CHARGES 
PAID on $5 orders. 
EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS. 
Send postal card 
in stores for 80c. for further par- 
and $1.00 per Ib. ticulars. 


31 & 33 COMPANY Vesey St 


$3.0. Box 4235 NEW YosRs. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE— 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


sefore “coming of age” all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house, Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine. If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. Noimitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-B 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for — blooin, safely by mail 
at all post-offices, se lendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, an $1; 12 for $2; 19 ~ $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 1 
43> Send for our New Guide to Gunare— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Aromatic 
Camphor 


owerful combination, 
liable, Economical. 
In packages of 6x334 inches. 
Price 25 cts. By mail 30c. 
Send for Circular. 


A oT OY W cBrigham Medora Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


THE ROYAL DRESS SHIELD. 


\ Pat. Sept. 29, 1874. = jaw Mea oa 

9 5 cles w. nd them an ab- 
b March 28, 1876. rotection for their 
leeves against the 
moisture of the body. They 
are odorless, very durable, 
light, and will not curl up 
or come apart inuse. We 
guarantee them impervi- 
ous. Sample pair mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Davidson Rubber C0., 


Boston, Mass. 










































STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, pecs 











"rs, Canton, Mass. 

















